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Week Ending Friday, February 19, 1982 


Interview With the President 





Remarks in an Interview With Skip Weber 
of the Iowa Daily Press Association. 
February 9, 1982 





Natural Gas Prices and the Economy 


Mr. Weber. With all the changes that are 
being proposed, one that is paramount in 
the eyes of many Iowans, particularly those 
on fixed incomes, is how they’re going to 
maintain their current standard of living 
with the soaring natural gas prices. I went 
around doing a little interview with my 


friends here, and that seemed to be one of 


the prime issues. And I just wonder, what 
do you contemplate happening in regards 
to these people? 

The President. Well, | think what we’re 


talking about is the same old problem of 


inflation. Natural gas is still controlled. I’m 
not sure that that’s the best idea, because 
we found out when we decontrolled gaso- 
line, the oil prices, that the price went 
down, not up. It encouraged more explora- 
tion and more development at the source. 
And maybe the same thing would happen 
with natural gas, but no decision has been 
made on that. 

But the people on the fixed incomes are, 
of course, always the ones who suffer first in 
inflation. Our program is aimed at bringing 
that down. And I have to say, not enough 
recognition has been paid to the fact that 
we have brought it down. We brought it 
down to single digit, where it’s been for the 
last 3 years—double digit. And I think that 
we're going to continue bringing it down 
with the program that we have in place. 

That has to be—I know today a great con- 
cern of the country, and it is of ours, is 
unemployment and this recession. But un- 
derlying that, helping cause that, every- 
thing comes back down to the fact that 
we've been in the longest—in fact, the 
world has been in the longest sustained 
period of runaway inflation in world history. 
And we’re very happy about it. As a matter 


of fact, we’ve succeeded beyond our expec- 
tations, and that’s what’s contributed to the 
coming deficit. 

You know, government gets a profit from 
inflation. Inflation is a tax. If it’s a sales tax, 
and the price of a commodity goes up, and 
the sales tax is based on percentage, the 
government’s percentage goes up. In the 
income tax for the Federal Government, 
that’s been the big steal, where people get- 
ting cost-of-living pay raises have been 
moved up into upper-income tax brackets. 
Today, a sizeable percentage of the normal 
working people in this country are up to 
the 50 percent bracket. And so we haven't 
been able to turn it down to where prices 
are going down, but we have cut that rate 
at which they’re going up. 


American Agriculture 


Mr. Weber. There’s quite a bit of concern 
here in Iowa and throughout the Midwest 
about the stability of the family farm. And 
there is fear on the part of many that these 
farms are going to go under. Can you pro- 
vide any signs of encouragement for the 
Iowa farmer? 

The President. Yes. We have an Illinois 
farmer as our Secretary of Agriculture. And 
we know that this is the whole basis of any 
economy; has to be that. One of the things 
where we believe government can partici- 
pate and be of help—and we're trying des- 
perately to do this—is to encourage foreign 
markets, export markets, because there’s no 
question, the American farmer can and 
does produce more than the people in our 
own country can eat, so he has to have an 
export market. He’s been caught worse 
than most people in the cost-price squeeze 
of inflation. The cost of the things he buys, 
even the finished products of the food that 
he himself grows, when he then buys that 
in the form of bread and so forth in the 
market, he finds that he’s on the low end of 
the totem pole when he sells that raw prod- 
uct, but he’s paying like everyone else is, 
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the inflated price as it’s gone through the 
industrial processes. 

We don’t believe that government, as 
we've known in the past, is the answer of 
a—continuing to control and subsidize the 
farm. What we must do with government is 
help agriculture get back into the market in 
getting a fair price for what it produces. 


Gasohol 


Mr. Weber. | was doing quite a bit in the 
promotion of gasohol. We’ve had plans for 
many more plants here in Iowa, but the 
plans seem to be falling by the wayside now 
because of a loss of Federal funds. Is it true 
that all Federal gasohol funds are being 
dropped? 

The President. Well, we're reducing a 
great deal of our subsidy now of synthetics, 
simply because we believe that industry has 
become involved enough, that the free 
market place should take hold and help 
with that. 


Welfare Programs 


Mr. Weber. I can go back here a little bit. 
I can recall a visit that you made to Des 
Moines a number of years ago on behalf of 
General Electric. Hal Reed—he worked 
with my dad down at International News— 
and at that time, I think the thing we were 
talking about was socialized medicine. But 
very vivid in my mind in regards to the 
remarks that you made then—and then 
also, back in Harlan, I recall in an interview 
that you talked about what you had done in 
California as Governor in terms of welfare. 
And as I recall, you were talking about how, 
evidently, you were allowed to experiment 
with the welfare programs there. 

I'm just wondering, in regards to your 
new approach here on federalism, if your 
experience in California in terms of welfare 
played a major role in your thinking in 
changing this plan? 

The President. Yes, that and all my years 
as Governor there when I saw how extrava- 
gant and wasteful it was to have to run a 
program where the Federal Government 
imposed every rule and restriction as to 
how you must use the money, establish the 
priorities. The priorities are not the same in 
community after community or State after 
State. They say, “This problem Washington 
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has decided is of this priority, and therefore 
most of the money must be spent here.” 

But you can come to a community where 
that isn’t their major priority, but they do 
have another problem that they need to 
help on, but they don’t have the flexibility 
to switch the funds. And this is what we’re 
trying to do with the new federalism pro- 
gram. 

I could cite chapter and verse of horror 
stories about this and about these programs. 
My first veto of a Federal program, when I 
was Governor, was a program that on the 
surface sounded just fine. It was one of the 
poverty programs, and it was in a rural 
county of California, a project—they were 
going to put 17 able-bodied welfare recipi- 
ents to work in the county parks, maintain- 
ing and helping to keep them clean, the 
parks. 

Now, you think that sounds great. That’s 
exactly the type of thing that we want to 
do. My veto was because under their rules, 
over half the budget would have gone for 
11 administrators to handle the affairs of 
the 17 people that were going to work in 
the park. And I thought that was a little 
unbalanced, and I vetoed it, and the Feder- 
al Government had 60 days to override the 
veto. They didn’t override it when I made 
public why I was vetoing it. 


Federalism 


Mr. Weber. 1 have copies of some min- 
utes of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures in a meeting that you partici- 
pated in. One of the sections here is in 
regards to welfare, and they’re quoting you 
as saying that one of the major reasons for 
keeping welfare at the Federal level is the 


likelihood that differing benefit levels 
among the States was based on a court 
ruling handed down while you were Gover- 
nor of California. Do you recall that? And it 
said the courts had struck down the State 
residency requirements for welfare because 
it was a Federal program. And I’m quoting 
from the minutes here: “The President im- 
plied that if the Federal Government got 
out of the program, residency requirements 
might be acceptable to the courts.” Is that a 
problem here in regards to your welfare 
change? 
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The President. No, and this will be one to 
see as we work with all these people—I 
gesture because I’m in the statehouse—to 
see if this is one of the things that could also 
then be helpful. 

It is true that the welfare standards vary, 
based on—and this is under the Federal 
domination of the program—so_ these 
people who say, “Well, this State might 
cheat and not give as much as another 
State,” are talking through their hats, be- 
cause that’s the present situation. 

But the Federal Government insists on 
minimums that are based on percentages of 
what is a basic cost of living in the various 
areas. But because Federal money was in- 
volved, the States had residency require- 
ments so that you had to legitimately be a 
citizen of that State in order to get welfare 

When the Federal Government—the 


Court—on the basis of the Federal funds, 
struck that down, you found people just 
going shopping. And there was a great 
influx, not only into California, New York 
City—that was when its great problem de- 
veloped. People only saw the end result of 
the amount of money that was being paid. 


They didn’t translate it into the added cost 
of living, of living in those places. Theoreti- 
cally, you weren’t supposed to be better off 
in one State or the other, that the lowe: 
amount was because of the lower cost of 
living in that area. 

But today, our idea is to find out if this is 
a part of what they want, to get the help of 
the State and local officials in fleshing out 
this concept that we’ve created in turning 
these programs back. 

Mr. Weber. So we’re quoting here in re- 
gards to Medicare—the suggestions made 
here. Under consideration is a voucher 
system for Medicare. Is that correct? 

The President. This—although here we're 
still in the early stages of trying to find a 
better method of providing the needed care 
for—Medicare is the program for the older; 
Medicaid is the program that we have sug- 
gested the Federal Government take over 


instead of giving back and to find a way of 


doing it that will maintain the funds that 
are needed for people with a true illness or 
injury and not the waste, the shocking 
waste that we have today. 

For example, I can give you a case—let’s 
say this isn’t in Medicare or Medicaid—that 


has just come to us, a man who told the 
story himself. He fell at work and broke his 
finger, went to the emergency division of 
the hospital, and they X-rayed and then 
splinted the finger. And then an attendant 
there told him, when he said he was going 
back to work, said, “Well, you know that 
under the rules you’re entitled to 2 weeks 
at full pay without returning to work.” 
Well, he said, “No, I want to go back to 
work.” Believe it or not, they kept him 
there for half an hour trying to persuade 
him to take the 2 free weeks. What business 
was it of theirs? They were there to heal 
And then, he added to this story, he 
back to work. And he told that 2 
weeks later he called in a doctor that he’d 
been referred to to check the finger on how 
it was coming. And the doctor spent a total 
of less than 10 minutes looking at the X-ray 
and looking at his finger and submitted a 
bill to the government for $100. Now, we 
think there are better ways to run a rail- 
road. 


him 
went 


Defense Spending 

Mr. Weber. Shifting gears here a little bit, 
a lot of people seem to be picking your 
budget apart in terms of the money that 
you want to spend on the military. Why are 
you so strong in your support of this addi- 
tional spending? 

The President. 1m strong for military 
spending for this reason. In the last several 
years before this administration, the mili- 
tary was literally starved. There is a danger 
ous window of vulnerability. Even with our 
military buildup, we will not even be back 
in the range of ability to stand in the face of 
our adversaries, the Soviet Union, until the 
mid-eighties. We will still be below them no 
matter how much we do now. 

But the truth is we’re only spending 
about 6 percent—our military budget is 
only about 6 percent of the gross national 
product. In years past, in the fifties and the 
sixties, this averaged over 9 percent with 
the military budget. And even in the peace 
years, without the Vietnam war or the 
Korean war, it was over 8 percent, almost 9 
percent. So, in point of history, we are not 
up to what used to be considered the 
normal peacetime budget. 
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But we have to show our adversaries that 
we have the will to defend ourselves. They 
have thought for several years we don’t. 
But coupled with that, my idea of the real 
way to save on defense is with them know- 
ing that they’re going to have to accept that 
we're going to build up to their level for 
our own security. 

I want to sit down—and we already are 
sitting down with them—to discuss legiti- 
mate arms reductions, and that would be 
the major savings in defense and for both 
sides. Today they are literally starving their 
people of consumer products in order to 
maintain this great military buildup. We 
think they’ve been able to get away with 
this because we’ve been unilaterally disarm- 
ing for the last several years. When they see 
that we mean it—I think a cartoon told it 
all the other day. There was a cartoon that 
showed Brezhnev talking to a Russian gen- 
eral and he was saying, “I liked the arms 
race better when we were the only ones in 
it” 

Mr. Weber. By “them,” obviously you’re 
talking about the Russians. 

The President. Yes. 


President’s Previous Visits to Des Moines 


Mr. Weber. It just dawned on me, one of 
my colleagues here wanted me to ask you if 
you've ever been in the Capitol before. 

The President. In this Capitol? 

Mr. Weber. Capitol, yes. 

The President. No, I don’t recall ever 
being in here before. I do recall sleeping 
out on the lawn. [Laughter] I’m old enough 
to remember when air conditioning was 
only found in motion picture theatres, and 
on some of those hot Iowa nights, this Cap- 
itol lawn out here would literally be cov- 
ered with whole families that would bring a 
blanket and come over to the lawn and 
sleep all night around the Capitol lawn 
from all the residences around here. 


Federal Tax Reductions 


Mr. Weber. Swinging back here, would 
you favor moving up the 10-percent cut in 
Federal taxes from July 1 to some time in 
the spring? 

The President. | would be very pleased to 
see that, because I think it would be benefi- 
cial, except that those who are proposing it 
are then proposing in return that we cancel 
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the third year’s cut. Now unencumbered, 
just a simple move up, yes, I would favor 
that. I think that one of the things that 
could have mitigated if not prevented the 
present recession is if we had gotten our 
original request. We originally wanted a 10- 
percent, not a 5-percent cut, retroactive to 
January Ist of 1981. And I think if that had 
been in place, there might be a different 
situation with regard to the recession. As it 
was, to get the bill we had to cut to 5 
percent on the first installment and delay to 
October Ist in order to get passage of the 
bill. 


The Economy 


Mr. Weber. Many economists are predict- 
ing that the economy is going to start turn- 
ing around in the second quarter. If it 
doesn’t, what will you do? 

The President. Well, I think we’re going 
to begin to see turns then. The regrettable 
thing is that the last to recover is unem- 
ployment when you’re coming out of a re- 
cession and that is our major problem 
today—the people that are without jobs. 
But, yes, I think it is going to begin to turn. 
There is already, in just these few months 
since October Ist, there’s an increase in the 
rate of saving, personal saving on the part 
of our people. 

So we believe that our program that is in 
place of cutting the cost of government and 
reducing the percentage that government 
takes in taxes is the answer. 


Views on the Presidency 


Mr. Weber. Just one more. You’ve been 
in office for a year. How is the Presidency 
different than what you perceived it to be 
before you took office? 

The President. Well, I can’t say there 
have been too many surprises. First of all, 
there’s a great deal of publicity about the 
office itself, so you know something about 
it. But I had the 8 years’ experience as Gov- 
ernor of California, which is the largest, 
most populated State in the Nation, so I was 
prepared for the daily routine and the daily 
schedule and all the things that had to be 
done. 

I guess if anything surprised me, it was 
the amount of leaks in Washington. I knew 
about them. They occurred in Sacramento 
when I was Governor. But in Washington, it 
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seems as if you can have a meeting in a 
room like this to discuss something, and you 
haven’t made a decision—it’s just an option 


that you’re considering—and it seems as if 


15 minutes after you’re out the door and 
the meeting is over, you’re hearing on radio 
and television or seeing in the print that 
you’ve made a decision, and this is what the 
government is going to do. 

Mr. Weber. | think I’m getting the high 
sign here. I think we will come to a close. I 
do want to thank you. It’s been my privi- 
lege. Thank you very much. 

The President. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 10:30 a.m. at 
the State Capitol Building in Des Moines, 
Iowa. The transcript of the interview was 
not available in time for inclusion in last 
week's issue. 


National Patriotism Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4898. February 13, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

National Patriotism Week affords all 
Americans a special opportunity to consider 
the meaning of an honorable term which 
has sometimes been misunderstood and 
misused. 

True patriotism is a love of country, but it 
must be an intelligent love and not blind 
devotion to one’s nation without regard to 
its ideals. Abraham Lincoln recognized this 
when, speaking in tribute of Henry Clay, he 
said: 

“He loved his country partly because it 
was his own country, but mostly because it 
was a free country; and he burned with a 
zeal for its advancement, prosperity and 
glory, because he saw in such, the advance- 
ment, prosperity and glory, of human liber- 
ty, human right, and human nature.” 

The patriotism of Clay, Lincoln, and gen- 
erations of Americans was of this nature. 
They loved their country because it was 
theirs but even more because it was a land 
where liberty, justice, and opportunity 


flourished. They did not love it because of 
its government but because of its people; 
not because of the role its government 
played in world affairs but because of the 
inspiration the very idea of America gave to 
every person, great and small, who made 
this blessed land his home, and to every 
person in the less fortunate lands of the 
world who, amid oppression, tyranny, and 
injustice—as in Poland today—looked to 
America as the land of freedom. 

Americans today should dedicate them- 
selves again to that true patriotism. We 
should dedicate ourselves again to the en- 
during values of family, neighborhood, 
work, peace, and freedom which have char- 
acterized our country these past two cen- 
turies. Let us do this, and our patriotism 
will be strong and fulfilling. 

The Congress, by joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
34), designated the week commencing with 
the third Monday in February of 1982 as 
“National Patriotism Week” and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States to 
commemorate that week with appropriate 
celebrations and observances. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 15, 1982, as National Patriotism 
Week. 

I invite all primary and secondary schools 
to conduct programs of study which are 
dedicated to those bedrock principles of na- 
tional greatness devoted to rekindling the 
patriotic flame in all Americans. 

I call upon all citizens of the United 
States of America to commemorate National 
Patriotism Week with appropriate celebra- 
tions and observances. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:08 a.m., February 16, 1982) 
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Program for Economic Recovery 





Letter to Republican Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 
February 13, 1982 





Dear 

A few days ago, I returned from a memo- 
rable three-state visit to America’s heart- 
land. In Iowa, Minnesota and Indiana, time 
and again I was inspired by the commit- 
ment and resolve of average citizens from 
all walks of life—farmers, factory workers, 
small businessmen and professionals pulling 
together through difficult times to make 
our country great again. 

Thanks to their support—and the cooper- 
ation of the Congress—last year we were 
able to put in place the first phase of a 
program for economic recovery. We gave 
the American people the biggest tax relief 
package in this century, we cut the increase 
in government spending nearly in half, and 
we dramatically reduced inflation. 

Together, we have won the opening 
battle in the war for economic recovery. 
But the struggle goes on. The economic 
mess that piled up over 50 years is not 
going to evaporate overnight. 

I believe that the American people un- 
derstand this, and at every stop on my trip 
through the heartland, they urged me to 
hold firm to the course we have charted for 
recovery. That course is as clear as it is 
essential. There will always be room for im- 
provement in any budget and any econom- 
ic policy. Where further savings can be 
found, or a better way of meeting agreed 
upon goals can be worked out, I pledge my 
full cooperation to you, and I want to hear 
from you. But my first and foremost obliga- 
tion is to keep faith with the American 
people. When it comes to holding down 
taxes and insuring a strengthened national 
defense to protect the peace, there must be 
no such thing as retreat. 

There’s an old mountaineer saying that 
heroism is endurance for one moment 
more. I understand the nervousness that 
some members of Congress may feel in an 
election year. The temptation is always 
strong to go for the easy option, the quick 
fix that may buy a little time but solves 
nothing in the long run. Well, it was dec- 
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ades of quick fixes and time-buying that 
landed our country in the economic crisis 
we are now working to overcome. It will 
take courage and endurance—heroism and 
statesmanship—to see us through. 

So, while you are home this week, I urge 
you to listen to the real voices of the Ameri- 
can people, not just the squeaky wheels. 
May you draw strength from them as I 
have. 

We are bringing the budget under con- 
trol. We are winning the battle against in- 
flation. We are bringing interest rates 
down. And we are returning resources and 
responsibilities to the people that will mean 
more savings, more freedom, more econom- 
ic opportunity and more jobs for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Where we have honest differences, you 
can count on me to be a willing listener and 
a sincere partner. But this is no time for 
turning back. Nothing should sway us from 
our basic commitments to the people. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


United States Military Assistance 
Policies for the Middle East 





Letter to Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
of Israel. February 16, 1982 





Dear Menachem: 

Recent press reports have presented in- 
correct and exaggerated commentary re- 
garding U.S. military assistance policies for 
the Middle East. 

I want you to know that America’s policy 
toward Israel has not changed. Our commit- 
ments will be kept. I am determined to see 
that Israel’s qualitative technological edge is 
maintained and am mindful as well of your 
concerns with respect to quantitative fac- 
tors and their impact upon Israel’s security. 

The policy of this government remains as 
stated publicly by me. Secretary Haig’s and 
Secretary Weinberger’s statements on the 
public record are also clear. There has been 
no change regarding our military supply re- 
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lationship with Jordan, and Secretary Wein- 
berger brought me no new request. Any 
decision on future sales to Jordan or any 
other country in the region will be made in 
the context of my Administration’s firm 
commitment to Israel’s security and the 
need to bring peace to the region. 

Israel remains America’s friend and ally. 


However, I believe it is in the interest of 


both our countries for the United States to 
enhance its influence with other states in 
the region. I recognize the unique bond 
between the United States and Israel and 
the serious responsibilities which this bond 
imposes on us both. 

Sincerely, 


Ron 


{His Excellency Menachem Begin, Prime Minis 
ter of Israel] 


United States Ambassador to Ireland 





Nomination of Peter H. Dailey. 
February 16, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter H. Dailey, of Cali- 
fornia, to be Ambassador to Ireland. He 
would succeed William V. Shannon. 

Mr. Dailey has been chairman, president, 
and chief executive officer of Dailey Inter- 
national Group in Los Angeles, Calif., since 
1968. He has also been a partner of Run- 
ning Y Ranch, Klamath Falls, Oreg., since 
1972 and vice chairman and 
Shamrock Broadcasting since 1979. He was 
senior vice president and director, Western 
and Far Eastern Regions, of Campbell 
Ewald Co., in 1964-68. Mr. Dailey was vice 
president of Foote, Cone and Belding in 
1963-64. 

He served in the United States Navy in 
1954-56. Mr. Dailey graduated from the 
University of California (B.S., 1954). He is 
married, has five children, and resides in 
San Marino, Calif. He was born May 1, 
1930, in New Orleans, La. 


director of 


Meeting With Prime Minister Wilfried 
Martens of Belgium 





Remarks on the Departure of the Prime 
Minister. February 17, 1982 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I'll 
make this very brief. 

Prime Minister Martens and Foreign Min- 
ister Tindemans and their party and the 
other representatives of the Government of 
Belgium—but also the Prime Minister is the 
President of the European Community 
Council—we’ve had a very valuable meet- 
ing, covered a great range of issues, found 
ourselves in great agreement with regard to 
the double-track of the Intermediate Nucle- 
ar Forces. 

We had great discussion and found great 
agreement and support here with regard to 
our position in E] Salvador and a recogni- 
tion of what is at stake there, and a very 
fruitful discussion of the economy, econom- 
ic trade, and what we can do to be mutual- 
ly helpful. 

So, Mr. Prime Minister, we’re very proud 
and happy to have had you here and look 
forward to further meetings. 

The Prime Minister. Ladies and gentle- 
men, first of all I would like to repeat my 
thanks to the President for his generous 
hospitality. It is indeed for the Belgian dele- 
gation an honor and a particular pleasure to 
be here in Washington. 

Secondly, I can fully subscribe to the 
statement that the President has just made. 
In my capacity of Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium and as Chairman of the European 
Council, I had the opportunity to explain to 
our American friends both the Belgian and 
the European positions. The discussion with 
the President and his advisers, though they 
will be pursued right away with the Secre- 
tary of State, have proved very useful in 
fostering mutual understanding. 

The Atlantic Alliance, the Western econo- 
mies are going through very difficult times, 
and our solidarity is being put to the test. I 
have always been convinced that the part- 
nership between Europe and the United 
States not only can meet this challenge but 
can also come out stronger after open and 
frank exchange of views. 
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I am today comforted in that opinion. 
And I am sure that the will exists on both 
sides of the Atlantic to pool our efforts to 
cope with the difficult situation we are 
facing. Our two countries have the same 
goals—peace, prosperity, and the democrat- 
ic ideals of individual freedom. The differ- 
ences, when they occur, are more on tactics 
than on substance. I am looking forward to 
pursuing this conversation along with other 
allies when we will meet again at the next 
NATO summit in June. 

I thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. 

Earlier in the day, the President and the 
Prime Minister met in the Oval Office, 
along with the Vice President, Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig, Jr. William P. 
Clark, Assistant to the President for Nation- 
al Security Affairs, Charles H. Price Il, U.S. 
Ambassador to Belgium, Belgian Foreign 
Minister Leo Tindemans, and Jj. Raoul 
Schoumaker, Belgian Ambassador to the 
United States. The President and the Prime 
Minister then attended a working luncheon 
with their delegations in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. 


Dutch-American Friendship Year, 1982 





Message of the President. 
February 17, 1982 





April 19, 1982 marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between The Netherlands 
and the United States of America. This is 
the United States’ longest unbroken, peace- 
ful relationship with any foreign power. 

From the very beginning, Americans and 
Dutch were drawn together by mutual 
ideals. As early as 1776, the rebellious 
American colonies saw the republican Neth- 
erlands as a potential ally, while the Dutch 
viewed the North American colonies’ strug- 
gle for independence as a parallel to their 
own historical struggle for freedom. The 
widespread sympathy and goodwill in The 
Netherlands for the success of the American 
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quest for freedom was illustrated by several 
Dutch gestures that boosted colonial 
morale: 

On the Dutch island of St. Eustatius in 
the Caribbean, the First foreign salute to 
the American flag took place on November 
16, 1776; John Paul Jones was received as a 
hero in Amsterdam in 1779 when he 
landed with two captured British ships; and 
the Dutch Government entered into secret 
negotiations with the Continental Congress, 
starting in 1778, on the draft of a Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce. 

But, most important, on April 19, 1782, 
John Adams was admitted by the States 
General of the Dutch Republic as Minister 
of the United States of America, thus ob- 
taining the second diplomatic recognition of 
the United States as an independent nation. 
Adams also succeeded, on October 8, 1782, 
in signing the first Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the two countries. This 
shortly led to a series of vital loans totaling 
the equivalent of 12 million dollars. This 
recognition of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation can be regarded as a culmi- 
nation of our country’s efforts to take its 
rightful place in the world community of 
nations as a sovereign state. 

In the nineteenth century Dutch immi- 
grants and capital continued to play an im- 
portant role in the development of our 
young nation. A considerable part of up- 
state New York was developed by invest- 
ments from The Netherlands, and the vast 
Louisiana Purchase was financed through 
loans placed in Amsterdam. Washington 
Irving wrote of the Dutch settlers of the 
Hudson Valley, and immigrants from Hol- 
land founded many new towns on the fron- 
tier of the 1840s in Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. The Netherlands helped finance 
much of the building of the great American 
railway systems which opened up the West 
and contributed three U.S. Presidents of 
Dutch descent—Martin Van Buren, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

During the dark days of World War II, 
America was able to return this early sup- 
port for our nationhood. Thousands of our 
young men are buried on Dutch soil, 
having given their lives in the liberation of 
The Netherlands. 
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Today, the United States and The Nether- 
lands share a joint commitment to mutual 
security and the defense of freedom 
through our NATO partnership. Our close 
economic ties reinforce our common philo- 
sophic and political goals, and The Nether- 
lands is now the top foreign investor in the 
United States—a clear sign of Dutch confi- 
dence in our country and its future. 

While the particular expression of our 
policies and actions has not always been 
identical, the theme of common interests 


and shared ideals has been a hallmark of 


the continuously peaceful and productive 
relationship between the United States and 
The Netherlands for two hundred years. 

In recognition of this long and fruitful 
relationship between our two countries, | 


call on all Americans to join with citizens of 


The Netherlands in observing 1982 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities to recall 
the long-standing friendship and shared 
values of our two peoples. 


Ronald Reagan 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of Rita M. Lavelle To Be an 
Assistant Administrator (Solid Waste and 
Emergency Response). February 18, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Rita M. Lavelle to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (Solid Waste and 
Emergency Response). She would succeed 
Marvin B. Durning. 

Since 1979 Miss Tavelle has been direc- 
tor of communications, Aerojet Liquid 
Rocket Co., in Sacramento, Calif. She was 
director of communications, Cordova 
Chemical Co., in 1978-79; director of mar- 
keting, Intercontinental and Continental 
Chemicals, in 1976-78; department infor- 
mation officer and director of consumer 
education, California Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs, in 1971-76; and publications 
assistant to then Gov. Ronald Reagan in 
1969-71. 

Miss Lavelle graduated from Holy Name 
College (B.A., 1969) and Pepperdine Uni- 


versity (M.B.A., 1980). She was named one 
of the Outstanding Women in Aerospace by 
Aerospace by Aerospace Magazine in 1980. 

She resides in Sacramento, Calif., and was 
born September 8, 1947, in Portsmouth, Va. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
February 18, 1982 





The President. | have an opening state- 
ment, as you’ve been told, and then a com- 
ment that I’d like to make. 

Cost Control Survey 

In my State of the Union address, I said 
the time had come to control the uncontrol- 
lable in runaway government spending. 
And I also indicated that I would be an- 
nouncing further measures to achieve this 
goal. Today I’m making such an announce- 
ment. And the need for the step I’m taking 
is clear. 

Our Government is spending money at a 
rate that is intolerable, if not incomprehen- 
sible. Almost $2 billion a day, $1,400,000 a 
minute, and about $23,000 a second. And if 
I could estimate correctly how long it took 
me te get in here, I'd tell you how much 
was spent during that time—but then you’d 
find me wrong. [Laughter] The interest on 
our national debt alone is greater than the 
entire budget of many countries and simply 
not right for us to squander money that our 
grandchildren wil! be held accountable for. 
We must reverse the process. 

As an important step in this direction, I 
am announcing the establishment of the 
Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in 
the Federal Government. This Presidential 
initiative will be conducted by outstanding 
experts from the private sector. They will 
report directly to me, and I’ve made it 
clear that in examining government effi- 
ciency, I expect them to roll up their 
sleeves and search out waste and inefficien- 
cy wherever it’s to be found in the Federal 
establishment. 

This is not going to be just another blue- 
ribbon, ornamental panel. We mean busi- 
ness, and we intend to get results. Members 
of the Survey will be responsible for an in- 
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depth review of the entire executive 
branch of government. Working with the 
Inspectors General and the Council on In- 
tegrity and Efficiency, which have provided 
an inside look at how we can improve man- 
agement of the executive branch, the Pri- 
vate Sector Survey will give us an objective, 
outsiders view on improving management 
and reducing Federal costs. Special empha- 
sis will be placed on eliminating overlap, 
redtape, and duplication; identifying nones- 
sential administrative activities; and increas- 
ing management effectiveness. 

In a few days, I will announce the names 
of the distinguished Americans who'll serve 
as the Chairman and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Survey. All of 
them will be proven leaders in their fields. 
All of them will bring know-how and a no- 
nonsense, results-oriented approach to this 
crucial undertaking. And all of them will 
offer their services as unsalaried volunteers. 

Our evaluation will begin with the De- 
partments of Defense, Health and Human 
Services, and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. In turn, other departments and major 
agencies will be given a detailed evaluation. 
This will be the largest effort of its kind 
ever mounted to save tax dollars and im- 
prove the working of government. The 
American people deserve no less. It’s their 
money the Government’s spending in such 
oversized amounts—too often, unwisely and 
wastefully 

I will ask the Congress to cooperate in 
putting the recommendations of the Survey 
into practice. Government’s grown too fast, 
and the economic stakes for the American 
people are too high for politics as usual on 
this vital issue. We all face an economic 
problem that has been building over many 
years, and we must all work together to 
correct it 

And now if you don’t mind, I’m going to 
make a comment on the economy. 


The Nation’s Economy 


A year ago, I went before the American 
people to say that we'd inherited the worst 
economic mess in half a century. Inflation 
and interest rates were both at towering 
levels, unemployment was far too high, and 
the economy seemed almost stagnant. 

Since then, we have made progress on 
many fronts. Inflation, our number one 
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enemy, came down by nearly 30 percent 
last year and is still falling. With the help of 
the Congress, we also began laying a foun- 
dation for sustained economic growth. With 
the help of the Congress, we’re going to 
keep that up. But obviously, we aren’t out 
of the woods yet. There will still be some 
difficult days ahead. But at least we're 
heading toward a clearing. 

One of my major concerns today is high 
interest rates. They hurt everyone—people 
who must borrow, families who want to buy 
a new home, businesses struggling to get 
ahead. High interest rates present the 
greatest single threat today to a healthy, 
lasting recovery. The high level of current 
interest rates reflects two concerns in the 
financial community. Some fear that the 
Federal Reserve Board will revert to the 
inflationary monetary policies of the past. 
Others worry that this administration will 
tolerate ever-widening budget deficits. 

Well, I want to make it clear today that 
neither this administration nor the Federal 
Reserve will allow a return to the fiscal and 
monetary policies of the past that have cre- 
ated the current conditions. 

I have met with Chairman Volcker sever- 
al times during the past year. We met again 
earlier this week. I have confidence in the 
announced policies of the- Federal Reserve 
Board. The administration and the Federal 
Reserve can help bring inflation and inter- 
est rates down faster by working together 
than by working at cross purposes. This ad- 
ministration will always support the political 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

We also support the Federal Reserve’s 
1982 money growth targets, which are fully 
consistent with the administration’s eco- 
nomic projections for the coming year. At 
the same time, I am sensitive to the need 
for a responsible fiscal policy to comple- 
ment a firm, anti-inflationary monetary 
policy. 

I will devote the resources of my Presi- 
dency to keeping deficits down over the 
next several years. I’m confident that by 
pursuing a prudent course of sound fiscal 
and monetary policies, inflation will contin- 
ue to decline, interest rates will fall, and 
we'll once again enjoy sustained economic 
growth. 
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And now, Jim [Jim Gerstenzang, Associat- 
ed Press], I can’t think of anything else to 
say, so you can ask the first question. 


El Salvador 


Q. Thank you. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of State has 
said that the United States will do whatever 
is necessary to head off a guerrilla victory in 
El Salvador and that the mood of the 
American people should not necessarily de- 
termine our course there. Do you agree 
with those statements, and under what con- 
ditions would you send combat troops to El 
Salvador? 

The President. Well, once again, Jim, we 
get into an area—there are all kinds of op- 
tions—economic, political, security, and so 
forth—that can be used in situations of this 
kind. And as I’ve said so often, I just don’t 
believe that you discuss those options or 
what you may or may not do in advance of 
doing any of those things—except that I will 
say, lest there be some misunderstanding 
there are no plans to send American 
combat troops into action anyplace in the 
world. 

Q. If I could follow that up. Can you just 
envision any circumstances under which we 
would be sending U.S. combat troops to El 
Salvador? 

The President. Well, maybe if they 
dropped a bomb on the White House, | 
might get mad 


1983 Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, your 1983 budget wit! 
its $90 billion deficit has received little sup 
port from Congress so far. Even your allies 
are urging you to raise taxes, postpone the 
tax cut, or to cut defense spending. Will you 
agree to any of those options? And if you 
will not, how can you expect to pass the 
package this year in Congress? 

The President. Well, I''m hoping that 
some of them might soften their attitudes 
after they've been home for the Lincoln 
Day dinners and things and heard from the 
folks back home, because I think there’s 
widespread support for continued cutting of 
government spending. 

I think there’s also pretty widespread 
support on the part of the people for restor- 
ing our ability to preserve our national se 
curity, which had been allowed to deterio- 
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rate so badly over the past few years. And I 
also believe that to abandon our tax policy 
now would be to give up the very funda- 
mental thing that is required to expand our 
economy to create the jobs that we must 
have for the increased number of unem- 
ployed—and thus, by expanding the econo- 
my, to actually add to government's rev- 
enues, not by larger assessments on individ- 
uals, but by having a broader base and 
more people paying taxes. 

So, I think that either one of those two, 
defense or the tax policy, we ourselves have 
igreed that there are areas in the tax struc- 
and Id before 
where if, unintended by those who created 
the tax regulations and policies, there were 
those who were escaping a legitimate tax 
burden, they should pay—we’re going to 
try to close some things of that kind. But 
we should have done that, and would do 
that, even without the need for more tax 
revenue, simply because it’s right. 


ture spoken of this 


Lou [Lou Cannon, Washington Post]? 
Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, have you approved of 
activity to destabilize the 
Government of Nicaragua? 


covert present 

The President. Well, no, we’re supporting 
them. Oh, wait a minute, wait a minute 
sorry. I was thinking El Salvador, be- 
cause of the previous—when you said that 
Nicaragua. Here again, this is something 
upon which the national security interest—I 
will nut comment 

But let something about all of 
Central America right now, and questions 
on that subject. Next week I will be ad- 
dressing the Organization of American 
States on that entire subject, and therefore, 
I'll save 


I’m 


me say 


any answers to 


that subject. 


any questions on 


Q. If I could follow up, do you approve or 
reject—or do you care to state what your 
policy is as far as having American covert 


operations to destabilize any existing gov- 
ernment without specific reference to Nica- 
raguarp 

The President. No, again I'm going to say 
this is like discussing the options. No com- 
ment on this. 

Yes, George [George Skelton, Los Angeles 
Times]. 
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El Salvador 

Q. Mr. President, although you have no 
plans to send combat troops to El Salvador, 
plans can be developed quickly. I'd like to 
hear some expression of your commitment, 
if there is one, not to use American combat 
forces in El Salvador. And, again, just how 
far will your administration go to keep the 
Duarte government from falling? 

The President. Well, George, your ques- 
tion again gets to that thing that I have 
always said I think has been wrong in the 
past, when our government has done it— 
and I will not do it—and that is to put down 
specific do’s and don’t’s with regard to 
some situation that deals with not only secu- 
rity matters but even such things as trying 
to influence a situation such as the one in 
Poland. I think that to do so is just giving 
away things that reduce your leverage. 

Judy [Judy Woodruff, NBC News]? 


Economic Recovery 


Q. Mr. President, This is on another sub- 
ject. How certain are you that the economy 
is going to begin to turn around by the end 
of the spring, the beginning of the summer? 
Or do you believe, as your budget director, 


David Stockman, said in testimony yester- 
day, that it may be late summer or early 
fall? 

The President. Well, I'm not going to pick 
any particular month or anything and then 
find myself having to be held to that. Many 
figures are very volatile when you're 
coming out of a recession or bottoming out 
in a recession—first of all, volatile enough 
that I think all of us were caught by sur- 
prise by the recession. 

I do believe that we have a program in 
place, that there are indices already that 
give reason to believe that things are going 
to get better. For example, in December 
and January the increase in permits for 
building houses have gone up. There was a 
six-tenths of a percent rise in a group of the 
economic indicators, and that was the first 
rise after quite a long period of decline. 

The inflation rate, which is well below 
what we thought it was going to be—I’m 
just going to tell you that I believe in these 
months ahead in the coming year, I think 
we're going to see the recession bottomed 
out, and we’re going to see interest rates 
begin to fall, a return to normal—beginning 
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of a return to normalcy, the beginning signs 
of recovery. 

Q. This is a short followup—but you’re 
not certain that it will happen by the end of 
this spring. 

The President. I'm just not going to be 
pinned down on a date. 

You know, I remember the last time. I 
didn’t seem to look this way very much. 

Yes. 


Interest Rates 


Q. Mr. President, you just spoke about 
cooperation between your administration 
and the Fed to get interest rates down. In 
fact, yesterday there was an increase in in- 
terest rates. What concrete actions are you 
going to take or do you plan to take, and 
when, to accomplish the lowering of inter- 
est rates? And will we ever see single-digit 
interest rates again? 

The President. Yes, 'm positive we will. 
But inflation is one of the causes of interest 
rates going up, and anyone who’s lending 
money has to compensate in the interest he 
charges for the depreciated value over the 
period of time of that money, based on the 
inflation rate. So, as we continue to reduce 
inflation, we will be working toward bring- 
ing down interest rates. And the other 
things are—just the general improvement 
in the economy is going to contribute to 
that. 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. Sarah [Sarah McClendon, 
McClendon News Service]? 


B. Sam Hart 


Q. Sir, you recently named a man from 
Philadelphia, a fundamentalist preacher, to 
the Civil Rights Commission, and he says 
that he’s against certain civil rights legisla- 
tion, against equal rights for women. I 
wonder if you knew this when you named 
him, because your people who name 
people, in the appointment section, did not 
notify the Pennsylvania Senator Heinz that 
he was from Pennsylvania, nor did they 
notify him of his views. So, now you're 
blocked in the Senate committee from get- 
ting this confirmation. 

Don’t you think you should take a look? 
You’ve had a hard time with appointments. 
Don’t you think you ought to take another 
look at your appointment section? 
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The President. No, Sarah, I think they’ve 
done a good job. And he is not against equal 
rights; he specifically stated that he is for 
equal rights for women. He just happens to 
be opposed to the ERA as a method of get- 
ting them. Well, I happen to have that 
same position that I 

Q. Well, sir, but you’ve said that you were 
for equal rights for women. You were just 
not for the amendment. 

The President. Well, that’s what he said. 

Q. Well, I didn’t understand that. And I 
also know that he’s against certain civil 
rights legislation. 

The President. No, he has expressed his 
belief that busing is not a proper method of 
bringing about desegregation of schools, 
and of course, I think there he has, accord- 
ing to all the polls, quite a majority of both 
the minority communities and the white 
community in support of that. But he has 
also, at the same time, expressed his belief 
that through more attention to housing, 
more attention to breaking down school dis- 
trict boundaries that tend to segregate 
schools, that we could desegregate more by 
mixing the society better as a whole. 


I am quite confident in his quality and his 
ability for that job and sorry that the Sena- 
tor didn’t hear about it until you'd all 
broadcast the information. 


Yeah, Gary 
News]. 


1983 Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, can we go back to your 
dealings with Congress on the budget? 

Coming out of the White House after 
meeting with you recently, Congressman 
Michel, Senator Baker, Senator Laxalt gave 
the indication that you were in some kind 
of position going to deal or compromise 
with Congress on some things. Yesterday, 
budget director Stockman seemed to sug- 
gest the same kind of thing—that you 
might not go for a 30 billion cut in defense, 
but you might go for 10—and some deal- 
ings with the tax cuts, especially the busi- 
ness portion of the tax cuts. Are you willing 
to compromise at allP Your history as Gov- 
ernor and last year on the budget seems to 
be compromise. Are you going to compro- 
mise? Are you willing to? 

The President. Well, I have told them 
that with regard to the place where we’re 


[Gary Schuster, Detroit 


suggesting cuts, I'd like to hear some, so 
far—and I think this was what Dave Stock- 
man was addressing himself to, Gary. Dave 
said that so far all we’ve heard from the 
opponents of what we submitted—diatribe 
and opposition and criticism. And he said, 
“Come up with some specific suggestions; 
suggest something, and we'll take a look at 
it” 

But we did work long months, very hard 
on that budget. We think that we have 
thought pretty much of all the things that 
had to be considered. And this was what he 
was trying to say. And if someone can pre- 
sent something that looks reasonable and 
that will meet the fundamental objectives, 
which is to continue reducing the cost of 
government—but we cannot back away on 
national defense without sending a message 
to the world, to our allies, as well as our 
potential adversaries that would be very 
unwise. 

And as I’ve said before, on the tax pro- 
gram that was adopted by the Congress, the 
last year out, I think it would be very fool- 
ish of us now to turn around and express a 
lack of confidence in that and say, “Well, 
let’s go in another direction.” I think that 
tax policy is going to be the strongest thing 
we have toward restoring productivity and 
improving the economy. 

Now, Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News], 
you were 


U.S. Foreign Covert Operations 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I'm sorry, 
but I'd like to go back to Latin America and 
El Salvador for a minute. 

In the 1960’s, the CIA came up with a 
secret plan to get us involved in Vietnam in 
a surreptitious, covert manner. Is it possible 
that you can tell us that there is no secret 
plan now devised by the CIA or any other 
agency in government to surreptitiously in- 


volve Americans in similar activities in Latin 


America? And can you also assure the 
American people that we will not go in 
there secretly without you and this Govern- 
ment giving us some pre-warning? 

The President. Well, Lesley, you know 
there’s a law by which things of this kind 
have to be cleared with congressional com- 
mittees before anything is done. 
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But again, if I may point to something— 
I’m not in total agreement with the premise 
about Vietnam. If I recall correctly, when 
France gave up Indochina as a colony, the 
leading nations of the world met in Geneva 
with regard to helping those colonies 
become independent nations. And _ since 
North and South Vietnam had been, previ- 
ous to colonization, two separate countries, 
provisions were made that these two coun- 
tries could, by a vote of all their people 
together, decide whether they wanted to be 
one country or not. 

And there wasn’t anything surreptitious 
about it, that when Ho Chi Minh refused to 
participate in such an election—and there 
was provision that people of both countries 
could cross the border and live in the other 
country if they wanted to. And when they 
began leaving by the thousands and thou- 
sands from North Vietnam to live in South 
Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh closed the border 
and again violated that part of the agree- 
ment. 

And openly, our country sent military ad- 
visers there to help a country which had 
been a colony have such things as a national 
security force, an army, you might say, or a 
military to defend itself. And they were 
doing this, if I recall correctly, also in civil- 
ian clothes, no weapons, until they began 
being blown up where they lived and walk- 
ing down the street by people riding by on 
bicycles and throwing pipe-bombs at them. 
And then they were permitted to carry 
sidearms or wear uniforms. 

But it was totally a program until John F. 
Kennedy—when these attacks and forays 
became so great that John F. Kennedy au- 
thorized the sending in of a division of Ma- 
rines. And that was the first move toward 
combat troops in Vietnam. 

So, I don’t think there’s any parallel there 
between covert activities or anything 

Q. Will you tell me that there will not be 
secret plan that you will not tell the Ameri- 
can people about? 

The President. | can’t answer your ques- 
tion for the same reason that I couldn’t 
answer George’s. I just can’t answer on that. 

There’s a lady in the very back row. 
Agriculture 


Q. Mr. President, we hear of decline of 
the housing and the automotive industry 
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almost daily. But we don’t hear much about 
the problems in the agricultural sector, 
which has been in the worst straits it’s been 
in since the depression of 50 years ago. 

Forty-two Congressmen have asked for a 
meeting with you to discuss the farm prob- 
lems, and they’ve just been notified that 
you don’t have time on your schedule to see 
them. Also, do you support the market-ori- 
ented agricultural policy that your Secre- 
tary of Agriculture supports, and would you 
consider a grain embargo if the situation in 
Poland or elsewhere gets worse? 

The President. | have repeatedly said that 
the only way I would consider a grain em- 
bargo would be as a part of an across-the- 
board embargo, that we will not again 
make what I thought was a mistake earlier 
and penalize one sector of our industry, the 
farmers, by just using that as an embargo 
item. So, we will not do that. 

I don’t know what the schedule problems 
are, and I can’t believe that they perma- 
nently turned those gentlemen down. 
Maybe they couldn’t okay the meeting at 
the time they wanted it. 

But I am very sympathetic to the agricul- 
tural industry, because I don’t know of any 
industry that’s been harder hit by the cost- 
price squeeze than the American farmer. 
And we're doing everything we can to stim- 
ulate foreign markets for them. 

We have just recently had some good 
news from one of our trading partners, 
Japan, which has had a different set of rules 
with regard to import and has not abided 
by our own certification of agricultural 
products. And they have agreed now to 
accept our own Department of Agri- 
culture’s certification. 

So, we are making some progress in 
trying to help. But you’re right about this. 
They are in a bad way and have been for 
some time. 

All right. 


Economic Recovery 


Q. Mr. President, I know you say that 
you're not going to be pinned down to a 
date as to when economic recovery will 
begin, but the fact is that you and your 
economic spokesmen have been saying for 
some time that the recovery would occur 
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by late spring, and that it would be brisk, 
that it would be a substantial recovery. 

Now, do you want us to leave this room 
with just your statement saying that “I be- 
lieve in the months ahead and in the 
coming year we'll see the recession bottom 
out”? Doesn’t that indiciate that you and 
your economic advisers have less confi- 
dence now than you did just a month ago in 
the prospects for an early and brisk recov- 
ery? 

The President. No, there's been no 
change in our position about the economy. 
We're simply trying to be—and I'll coin a 
phrase here I’ve never used before: “cau- 
tiously optimistic.” We think this is far 
better with the—sometimes the  over- 
blown—or exaggerations that come with re- 
marks that come out—that we would rather 
err on the side of caution than err on the 
side of too much optimism. 

But we do believe that the indicators are 
there, that the program is in place. And 
remember, when I say the program is in 
place, this is, of course, depending on Con- 
gress to give us what we're asking for now 
in continued reduction in government 


spending, or they can themselves set back 


the recovery. 
Yes? 
Export Policy 


Q. Mr. President, muchas_gracias. 

The Center for Export Information has 
researched that Hispanic minority business 
enterprise is ready to launch a national cru- 
sade for export expansion. I wonder if do 
you believe this is a good idea, in order to 
create thousands of jobs for our unem- 
ployed. And I wonder if you want to use 
your persuasion and constructive and dy- 
namic leadership in order to increase and to 
carry out a more aggressive export policy, 
and if you can assure me that the people 
who support you are not going to be ac- 
cused of supporting—{inaudible|—econo- 
my. 

The President: 1 think you'll find next 
week in that address that I make to the 
Organization of American States that there 
will be some answers to your questions with 
regard to not only the export but the econ- 
omy, particularly where it involves our 
American Hispanics—not only those in our 


own country but in our neighboring coun- 
tries here. 


NATO and France 


Q. Mr. President, it has been leaked, I am 
sorry to say, that you are going to Europe, 
you will attend a NATO meeting, and that 
some major initiatives will be taken by you. 
Could you please tell me, would you be 
considering reinviting France to join 
NATO, especially in view that Spain is join- 
ing NATO this spring and would increase 
the strength of NATO and unify Western 
Europe? 

The President. Well, I don’t know the 
agenda for the meeting. France has contin- 
ued to work with the Alliance in every way 
except with regard to its own security and 
military situation. 

I would be happy to discuss that with 
President Mitterrand at any time that he 
wanted to, but I don’t have any plans for 
urging them to change what so far has been 
their present policy. 

Yes. 

Q. Mr. President 

The President. No—that crooked finger 
again. There. [Laughter] 

Soviet Arms in Cuba 

Q. Does the United States have solid evi- 
dence of increased movement in arms from 
Russia, through Cuba, to Nicaragua and 
other places in Central America? If so, what 
will you do about it? 

The President. We're convinced by the 
evidence that the arms that are flowing into 
Nicaragua are coming by way of Cuba, their 
connection with the Soviet government. 
They have shipped in a greater tonnage of 
arms this last year than they have at any 
time since the Cuban missile crisis. And we 
know that the Nicaraguan army is of tre- 
mendous size beyond anything that they 
might need for possible defense. 

But again I will not go beyond that, be- 
cause, again, next week—and Bill [Bill 
Plante, CBS News], I didn’t call you by 
name, because I though that you both 
might have the same name, and then I'd be 
in trouble. 

Q. I'd like to just follow that question. 
The understanding that was reached in 
1962 between President Kennedy and 
Khrushchev that ended the Cuban missile 
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crisis provided that the Russians would not 
in the future introduce offensive weapons 
into Cuba. Some of the weapons recently 
introduced, like MIG’s, may classify as of- 
fensive weapons. Do you believe that the 
Soviets in Cuba are abiding by the under- 
standing not to bring in offensive weapons? 

The President. Again, you're talking on a 
subject that is under review and discussion 
right now in our administration, and I 
would rather not answer that question now. 

Q. Mr. President. 

The President. Wait a minute, let me get 
back over here. 


Birth Control 


Q. Since there are 6,000 17-year-olds in 
the Navy and Marine Corps, as their Com- 
mander in Chief how will you implement 
the Schweiker contraceptive policy— 
[laughter|—that Larry Speakes said was 
your policy. This is the policy that says that 
all those under 18 who obtain contracep- 
tives through a federally financed clinic will 
be reported to their parents within 10 days. 
Will ship’s captains have this responsibility 
or the medics? [Laughter] 

The President. 'm happy to say that I 
would be delighted to turn that over to Cap 
Weinberger—{/aughter|—and the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services. 

Q. His spokesman was left aghast at the 
question, Mr. President. He doesn’t know. 

The President. Well, suppose we leave 
the two of them to get together on that 
problem. [Laughter] But I will answer seri- 
ously your question on the other. 

I vetoed a bill that was contrary to what I 
believe while I was Governor of California, 
and that is for those who believe that the 
government is interfering in the private 
lives of the young people by making such a 
requirement. Those young people couldn’t 
get their appendix taken out without their 
parents’ permission, a number of other 
things in which the parents have—I think 
the government has no business injecting 
itself between parent and child in a family 
relationship where it is very definitely a 
problem of concern to parents who are re- 
sponsible for the children. 

Q. On the Middle East, Mr. President, 
please? 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. That Middle East, here. 
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The Middle East 


Q. Thank you. 

Do you plan to offer for sale the Hawk 
missiles and the F-16 fighter planes to 
Jordan? And, if so, what additional offers 
will you make to Israel to counter this sale? 

The President. Contrary to what was por- 
trayed and widely heralded in these last 
few weeks, Secretary Weinberger came 
back without any request having been 
voiced for any of those weapons. So, there’s 
no definite plan. If there’s a request— 
comes, we'll treat with it. 

But, again, I have reassured Prime Minis- 
ter Begin, because of the overblown way in 
which the whole two tours of the Secretary 
and Secretary of State—they coordinated 
their activities. They were in communica- 
tion with each other on those trips; there is 
no difference in policy between them. And 
I reassured Prime Minister Begin that there 
is no change in our approach toward Israel 
and our dedication to the welfare of Israel. 

Q. To follow up—— 

Q. I wanted to follow up, too, if I may. 
Isn’t there any effective way that you have 
to counter this continuing buildup of arms 
in the Middle East? 

The President. Yes, and that is to contin- 
ue the policy we’re following, which is to 
try and carry on where Camp David left off 
and bring about a peace in the Middle East. 
And then the only basis for armaments in 
all of them would be against the external 
threat that could be posed by someone such 
as the Soviet Union. So, this is what we’re 
trying to do in our Middle East policy is to 
try to persuade, particularly the more mod- 
erate Arab states, to join in the peace- 
making process with Israel and to accept 
Israel’s right to be a nation. 

Yes, Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]. 


Poland 


Q. Sir, there’s another due date coming 
for the interest payments on Poland’s loans 
to the West. Last month, your government 
bailed Poland out by paying interest pay- 
ments to Western banks. Are you going to 
do it again? 

The President. | don’t know what the sit- 
uation will be or what our move will be, but 
we didn’t bail Poland out in doing that. We 
retained our leverage, because default 
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would mean great financial hardship for a 
great many people and a great many insti- 
tutions here in the West. Default literally is 
like bankruptcy, and they’re absolved of 
their debts. And we felt that in this way, we 
could hold that back to where if that be- 
comes a useful alternative, we can make use 
of it. But the default as it stands right now, 
we believe, would simply throw Poland 
more dependent on the Soviet Union, and 
we would rather not have that happen. 

Q. So you'll probably pay it again, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. You will probably pay it again? 

The President. As I said, we haven’t made 
a decision on that. 

There’s a gentleman back there who said 
he had a followup on those other questions 


The Middle East 


Q. Again on the Middle East. Do you 
think that Secretary Weinberger accurately 
represented American interests when he 
was in Jordan? That’s one question. The 
other question is, what would you answer to 
a Saudi senior official who said that the 
United States is nothing but an arms suppli 
er; it’s only a purchase relationship between 
the United States and Saudi Arabia, but not 
a strategic relationship? 

The President. Well, | don’t know who 
the Saudi person was, and we aren’t just an 
arms supplier. And I have no way to know 
ing what was in his mind when he said that 
if he said it. 

Yes, I believe that Secretary Weinberger 
was representing the United States in his 
visit to Jordan. But I don’t believe that it 
was correctly portrayed in some of the sto- 
ries about that trip. This is what I meant by 
exaggeration, being overblown. 

Yes? 


Loans for Education 


Q. Mr. President, many young people are 
facing the prospect that when they plan for 
college next year, they will have a harder 
time with finances because of some of the 
spending cuts that include the student loan 
and student aid programs. And the universi- 
ties now are also beginning to say that 
they’re having more of a financial squeeze. 
What apprehension do you have about that 
condition for many young people who are 
not either very rich or very poor, who will 


find their opportunities limited and the 
long-range impact on American education 
because of this? 

The President. The amount of money that 
is in the budget for ’83 for all the human 
and social affairs is $382 billion. That is a 
t-percent increase over the 1982 budget. 
Previously, that part of the budget has been 
increasing at a rate of about 16 percent a 
year, and we have reduced that amount of 
increase. But we have not reduced the 
budget back. 

Now, there are some specific programs 
that may be of a different size than others. 
But the overall spending is the same. One 
of the things having to do with college loans 
was the knowledge that in the administer- 
ing of that program, it had become so loose 
that we had people borrowing money 
simply because, for a college loan, because 
they could then reinvest that money at the 
current high interest rates and make a 
profit on the money that was sending their 
son or daughter to college. We don’t think 
that was what was intended in the program. 

I don’t believe that there are going to be 
any cuts that’s going to effect students with 
true need, who really must have that kind 
of help in order to go to college. 

Mr. Gerstenzang. Thank you. 

The President. Yes, Bruce [Bruce Drake, 
New York Daily News]—oh, all right. 


Examples of Welfare Abuse 


Q. Mr. President, when you met the 
other week with Tip O'Neill, you defended 
your budget cuts in part by citing abuses, 
such as the case of the New York neighbor- 
hood where children of parents making 
$75,000 a year were getting free school 
lunches. I wonder whether you think exam- 
ples such as those fairly represent the ma- 
jority of people who are getting their bene- 
fits cut in programs such as this. And, sec- 
ondly, I was wondering whether you could 
tell us where you got that example. 

The President. 1 got that example from 
someone that lived in that particular school 
district and said that, and I simply recount- 
ed it as having been told to me by some- 
one. 

You don’t really—and Jim has said, 
“Thank you”—but you don’t really want to 
get into all those mistakes you said that I 
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made the last time, do you? Because I'd like 
you to know that documentation proves the 
score was five to one in my favor. [Laugh- 
ter] | was right on five of them, and—{dis- 
playing a document|—I have the documen- 
tation with me. [Laughter] 

In Pima County, Arizona, they did save 
all that money on the food program. In fact, 
we confirmed it by phone and had them 
tell us that word for word I was accurate. 
And then they did say that someone from 
your side of the auditorium, someone had 
contacted them also and spent an hour but 
was resisting any answer that would not 
prove I was wrong. 

Q. Mr. President, could you tell us wheth- 
er these examples which you often use in 
talking about the budget cuts, whether you 
feel they represent—they fairly represent 
the cases of a majority of people who are 
getting cut from these programs? And since 
you mentioned the source of it, could you 
tell us what school district it was? 

The President. | know that it was up in 
New York someplace. I couldn’t remember 
that by now. 

But, no, I don’t claim those are the major- 
ity. I claim—and from my own experience 
in California, in redressing welfare and in 
having task forces of the kind that I just 
announced today, that contributed billions 
of dollars in savings to the State govern- 
ment with their findings—that we found 
that many of these programs do drift into a 
pattern. I will give you an example from 
the present budget. 

We have reduced or eliminated the 
CETA job-training program, which was $3.2 
billion in 1982, and replaced it with a train- 
ing program that only costs 1.8 billion. 
Now, that sounds like a terrible thing in this 
time of great unemployment but in the pre- 
vious program we found only 592 million 
of the 3.2 billion was going for actual 
training. In the 1.8 billion of our new pro- 
gram, 1.35 billion will actually go for train- 
ing. These are the type of things that we’re 
trying to correct. 

We do know that in any one of these—it’s 
what Milton Friedman once said, that if you 
start paying people to be poor, you’re going 
to have a lot of poor people. And we want 
to help people that are poor but help them 
get to the place that they can take care of 
themselves. 
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I have said all along that our government 
programs for welfare of all kinds were cre- 
ated with the noblest of intentions, but 
there’s something wrong when after dec- 
ades and decades we keep increasing the 
number of people dependent on them. If 
those programs were truly successful, they 
would be removing people from govern- 
ment dependency and making them self- 
sustaining. And that’s what we're trying to 
do with the programs that we’re reforming. 

And now I can’t take any more, because 
Jim told me thanks. 


Note: The President’s eighth news confer- 
ence began at 2:02 p.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. It was broadcast live on 
nationwide radio and television. 


Red Cross Month, 1982 





Proclamation 4899. February 18, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Red Cross provides help to the desti- 
tute, the suffering, and the distressed and, 
in so doing, nourishes those basic attitudes 
and values essential to mankind’s survival. 

For 101 years the American Red Cross 
has provided a humanitarian banner under 
which men and women of goodwill unite. 
By joining and serving, each American can 
become a “Good Neighbor.” 

As our Nation looks increasingly to the 
dynamic forces of the private sector to ad- 
dress the problems of our communities, the 
Red Cross’ role of channeling and coordi- 
nating volunteer efforts into productive ac- 
tivities will grow. Recognizing its expanding 
responsibilities, the Red Cross has recently 
undertaken an ambitious, ten-year program 
to help improve the health of every Ameri- 
can. This program is based on the simple 
concept that individuals play the principal 
role in reducing major health risks to them- 
selves. 

Through membership in the Red Cross, 
we can reach out to the world, to our coun- 
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try, and to our community—not only to 
help those in adversity but also to arm our- 
selves and others with information to deal 
effectively in matters of health and safety. 
Moreover, we can help the Red Cross fulfill 
its traditional responsibility of providing es- 
sential communication, welfare, and educa- 
tional services to members of our Armed 
Forces in time of peace or war. 

Although chartered by Congress to per- 
form specific duties, the Red Cross relies 
upon the time and funds of each of us to 
carry out its work. I urge the American 
people to assist our Red Cross by giving 
financial aid and volunteering their time so 
that, as the 1982 Red Cross theme 
“Together We Can Change Things.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
Honorary Chairman of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March 1982 as Red Cross Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of Feb., 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-two, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and sixth. 


says, 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:05 p.m., February 18, 1982] 


Chiefs of Diplomatic Missions 


Toasts at a White House Dinner Honoring 
the Foreign Diplomats. February 18, 1982 


President Reagan. Mr. Ambassador, Mrs 
Dobrynin, Your Excellencies, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

Napoleon is quoted as having instructed 
one of his ambassadors in the art of diplo- 
macy by saying, “Keep a good table and 
look after the ladies.” [Laughter] 

Well, tonight it’s been our honor to set a 
table for you and indeed a pleasure to en- 
tertain so many charming and beautiful 
ladies. Nancy and I are delighted to wel- 
come you here as friends—more as friends 
than as representatives of our countries, 


more for passing a pleasant evening than 
for transacting business. 

In an era of instant communication, the 
diplomatic job becomes even more impor- 
tant. And those manners, customs, and 
standards of behavior, synonymous with di- 
plomacy, become indispensable tools for 
keeping the peace. All the world relies on 
maintaining the ethics and standards of 
their profession. Certainly, each of us strives 
uncompromisingly to represent the interest 
of our countries, which is as it, should be. 
Yet, at the same time, we’re mindful that it 
is our actions that will determine the future 
of mankind. This dual personality—or re- 
sponsibility, I should say—is a heavy weight. 
Even so, we must never lose touch with 
those human qualities that reaffirm that the 
affairs of state are ultimately relationships 
between people. 

One of my predecessors, John Quincy 
Adams, who was also a fine Secretary of 
State, once pointed out, “In the intercourse 
between nations, temper is a missionary 
perhaps more powerful than talent. Noth- 
ing was ever lost by kind treatment.” So 
tonight as we socialize together—now, that 
term should not be taken economically, of 
{laughter}) as we get to know each 
other, let us be mindful that diplomacy is a 
cherished institution that permits such fra- 
ternal interaction. 

Americans, perhaps because of our own 
cultural and racial variety, believe that be- 
neath the world’s diversity most people 
have similar goals. They look for dignity, 
freedom, peace, and a chance to prosper. 
These common dreams and aspirations can 
serve as our strength 

At the diplomatic dinner last week, I re- 
called Antilles, the character in Greek 
mythology who drew his power from touch- 
ing the Earth. So long as he touched the 
Earth, he could not be defeated. But when 
he lost touch, he grew frail. Well, similarly, 
as long as we stay in touch with the hopes 
and honest desires of our people, the pros- 
pects for world peace will be strong. 

Looking around this room tonight gives 
reason for optimism. We represent a pano- 
ply of languages, cultures, religions, and tra- 
ditions. Yet the civility and cordiality be- 
tween us is not only possible, it is expected. 
Yes, problems exist. But this dinner is not a 
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microcosm of mankind’s problems; it is, in- 
stead, a sample of the opportunities we 
have to communicate on a personal level 
and cooperate as representatives of our in- 
dependent nations. Lest some cynic suggest 
that cooperation does not extend beyond 
party-going, let us point to our commitment 
to maintain the diplomatic tradition which 
we celebrate. 

In recent years, this tradition has come 
under increasing attack from terrorists who 
seek to strike at governments through their 
diplomatic respresentatives. In the last 15 
years, diplomats from over 100 countries 
have been victims of terrorist attacks. For- 
tunately, most have survived these attacks; 
a few, tragically, have not. Those who per- 
petrate these cowardly acts should never 
doubt that every nation considers an attack 
on any diplomat a crime against mankind 
which will not be tolerated in any land. 

Reflecting on this, we’re grateful to the 
diplomatic community for your courage and 
perseverance. So, since there is no one of us 
that will be toasted separately, I ask you 
now to raise your glasses with me in a toast 
in honor of the Washington chiefs of mis- 
sion. May mankind profit by what we do. 

Ambassador Dobrynin. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of my colleagues, members of 
Washington’s Diplomatic Corps, it is my 
real pleasure and also a privilege to thank 
you, Mr. President, and you, Mrs. Reagan, 
for this wonderful dinner at the White 
House. 

I must admit, Mr. President, that dining, 
lunching, and entertaining is an important 
part of our profession, but this excellent 
evening, so rich with the graciousness of 
the hosts and their elegant and warm hospi- 
tality makes it a memorable occasion for all 
of us. It gives me a most pleasant opportu- 
nity to extend our warm greetings to the 
First Lady of this country, who makes this 
evening so enjoyable a one. And I should 
say, this is one of the privileges to be with 
you—to be seated next to the First Lady. 
[Laughter] So, it was worthwhile to me to 
stay for 20 years in this country to have this 
opportunity. [Laughter] 

Mrs. Reagan has been standing beside her 
husband through many years and now, as is 
well known, gives much of her heart, spirit, 
and support to the President after his jour- 
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ney from the Pacific, California, to the 
shores of the Potomac River. And _ this 
change of residence, we understand, does 
not make your life, Mr. President, easier at 
all. 

To my memory, this is the first time that 
the President hosts such a special dinner for 
the diplomatic corps at the White House—if 
I’m not mistaken, from President Eisenhow- 
er 

There is a widespread and not exactly 
correct legend, as you may know, Mr. Presi- 
cent, that diplomats are pin-striped party- 
goers whose days—and even nights—are 
mostly spent on consuming caviar under 
the clinking sounds of crystal glasses. But 
the real story is that diplomats lead a diffi- 
cult and laborious life. They feed on a 
mixed salad of often unreliable pieces of 
news, so-called “leaks’—{laughter|—and 
important, but not nutritious rumours which 
they find on the local information markets. 
[Laughter] The trouble is that they have to 
try it all before finding an edible or final 
truth. And of course, American politics, 
which sometimes is quite a riddle for the 
foreigners, doesn’t make our life easier, es- 
pecially answering our own governments’ 
persistent question: “What’s going on in this 
country?” [Laughter] So, any help from you, 
Mr. President, is always a welcome relief 
for us. [Laughter] That is why a dinner at 
the White House has a special importance 
to us. 

In a way, to all of my colleagues here, 
ambassadors present here tonight, this is a 
kind, if you would like, of summit meeting, 
which we so cherish in our professional ac- 
tivities. I can confess to you, Mr. President, 
that after today’s dinner, international com- 
munication channels will be overcrowded 
with the messages sent abroad from Wash- 
ington embassies. [Laughter] It is quite pos- 
sible that practically each diplomatic cable, 
I could presume, will start with the proud 
words: “Tonight, I, the ambassador, had a 


very interesting conversation, personally, 


with the President’—{laughter|—“very in- 
teresting, prolonged conversation, personal- 
ly with the President. And he told me so 
and so.” [Laughter] And this I will leave at 
the discretion of each ambassador—what he 
was told. [Laughter] 
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And I may assure you, Mr. President, that 
each ambassador will try to present this 
conversation in the best possible way. After 
all, how could any ambassador miss this op- 
portunity of the year. This kind of meeting 
is an excellent practice which we would all 
like to be continued. We are ready to spend 
any time with you, Mr. President—{/augh- 
ter|—and at any place of your conven- 
ience—the White House, Camp David, or 
even your ranch in California. [Laughter] 
On our part, we would be happy to wel- 
come you and Mrs. Reagan to our embassies 
any time—for dinner, for lunch, or even for 
breakfast—{/aughter|—if it is, of course, not 
too early. 


Present here tonight is the second part of 


our diplomatic corps, and I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you like it as well as the first one. 
Your Chief of Protocol has assured me that 
the two parts are equal, selected on the 
basis of complete balance and parity, and 
neither of the parts can claim any superior- 
ity over the others. [Laughter] 

I’m sorry I missed the first dinner, since | 
was out of the country. While in Moscow, I 
received the word about your speech, Mr. 
President, made on that occasion, and you 
repeated some parts of this today. And I 
can say, on behalf of all my colleagues, that 
we completely welcome your commitment 
to the security of diplomats and share your 
statement that, and I quote, “an attack on 
any diplomat is a crime against mankind.” 
This is also the policy of our governments 
and gives us an additional feeling of secu- 
rity. After all, our profession becomes 
rather dangerous nowadays. 

The Washington Diplomatic Corps repre- 
sents all the continents of the globe, differ- 
ent races and different cultures. We 
brought here our own ideals and _philos- 


ophies. We came here to maintain and, if 


possible, to improve relations between the 
United States and our countries, to explain 
as much as possible, the basic and current 
policies of our governments to the United 
States leaders and the American people, 
and to try to understand politics and poli- 
cies of this country. 

We all believe that there is one goal we 
share, and that is to preserve peace as the 
most important thing in the troubled world 
today. Diplomacy should play a leading role 
in achieving this noble goal, and we know 


that your Secretary of State, Mr. Haig, fully 
shares this view. 

Mr. President, you may count on us, am- 
bassadors, that we are all ready to work 
together in promoting international peace 
and cooperation between the United States 
and the countries we represent. 

May I propose a toast to the health of our 
hosts, the President and Mrs. Reagan. We 
would also like to warmly congratulate you, 
Mr. President, and you, Mrs. Reagan, with 
your thirtieth wedding anniversary, which 
comes in several days. A lot of personal hap- 
piness to you and to your family. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:50 p.m. in the East Room at the White 
House at the second of two dinners honor- 
ing the chiefs of diplomatic missions. Ana- 
toly F. Dobrynin is the Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States and Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps. 


Budget Rescission 
Message to the Congress. 
February 19, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report a 
revision to a rescission proposal previously 
reported decreasing the amount proposed 
for rescission by $2.0 million. 

The amended rescission proposal affects 
the Mine Safety and Health Administration 
of the Department of Labor. 

The details of the revised rescission pro- 
posal are contained in the attached report. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 19, 1982. 


Note: The attachment detailing the pro- 
posed rescission will be printed in the Fed- 
eral Register. 
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Economic Recovery Program 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Newspaper Editors and Radio 
and Television Directors. 

February 19, 1982 





The President. Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, this is just a typical day in Washing- 
ton. We’re already behind schedule. But 
first may I welcome all of you here to the 
White House. 

I’m delighted to have this opportunity to 
talk to you, and I know that you have been 
briefed extensively by our people, which 
gives me the terrible feeling that almost 
anything I might say would be replowing 
already plowed ground. I don’t want to do 
that. I would just like to say a few words— 
continue a discussion we’ve been having 
here at the table about our economic recov- 
ery program, which I know has been the 
subject of a great deal of briefing. And 
there is much speculation as to whether 
that continues or what we do with it or 
whether it should be altered in some way. 

Well, I happen to feel that the program 
has not really had an opportunity. It didn’t 
go into effect until October Ist. It’s only 
been in effect a few months. But the real 
stimulus to the economy, the parts in the 
tax program that we believe are going to 
lead to increased productivity and an eco- 
nomic recovery, will come along—well, the 
first one not until July and then the next 
one in the following year. 

I am determined that this program offers 
us the best opportunity for coming out of 
this recession, for eventually balancing the 
budget—not as quickly as we'd hoped it 
would be balanced, but then the recession 
came along and as you know with every 
one percentage point of added unemploy- 
ment, you add $25 to $27 billion to the 
deficit. 

So, the program that we have, as you've 
probably already been told but—then, so I'll 
repeat it. The program is based on the idea 
that government has been spending and 
taking too much of a percentage of the 
gross national product for itself. Govern- 
ment has been a restraint on the economy. 
Savings on the part of private individuals in 
America has been at the lowest of any of 
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the industrial States. The result is we 
haven’t had the capital pool necessary to 
fund the deficit spending by government 
and make capital available for home mort- 
gages, for business investment, and so forth. 
Well, just since October and our program 
has gone into effect, there has been a decid- 
ed increase in private savings. 

So, may I point out that even with the 
deficits now larger than we’d expected and 
hanging over us, the fact is that our plan 
calls for reducing the deficits as time goes 
on until we get to the place that govern- 
ment is within its spending revenues. But 
there is hope on the scene of capital, be- 
cause not only is part of our tax plan aimed 
at providing through tax incentives some of 
the capital business and industry needs for 
expansion and modernization, but the sav- 
ings, the increase in private savings, one 
percentage point of that increase adds $20 
billion to the available capital for invest- 
ment in this country. Two percent is $40 
billion. And therefore, we believe that our 
continued request for cutting in spending is 
justified. 

We are not cutting below what we've 
been. Maybe the trouble has been our own 
as much as anyone else referring to this as 
“budget cuts.” These are cuts in the in- 
crease in the budget. Next year the 1983 
budget will have reduced the cutting—or 
the increase, I should say, in social spend- 
ing, welfare spending, the human problems 
outside of defense; it will still be an increase 
of 4% percent in that budget. But it has 
been increasing over the years at a rate of 
15 percent a year, and there’s no way we 
could afford that. 

Now, some programs, if you go individ- 
ually by programs, say, “Well, what about 
this?” For example, it must look very star- 
tling in this time of unemployment to see 
that we’re eliminating a CETA employment 
training program that was funded at $3.2 
billion. And we are going to reduce that to 
a training program we won't call CETA 
that only calls for $1.8 billion. But out of 
the $3.2 billion, only $592 million was actu- 
ally devoted to job training. Out of our $1.8 
billion, $1.35 billion will be directly spent 
on job training. And we could come up 
with more cases of that kind, in which 
we're trying to get these programs back to 
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their original intent. We don’t believe that 
it is proper to provide free lunches for 
peopie who are above an earnings level in 
which they can well afford to provide the 
lunch for themselves. So, we’re not cutting 
the needy. We're spending twice as much 
on the elderly as we were spending as re- 
cently as 1978. 

I will say one word, if I may, about the 
defense spending, which is the other target. 
Either raise taxes—and if we do that, we 
destroy the incentive that will restore our 
economy—but we'll cut it out of defense 
spending. 

I'm sure you all must know something 
that I thought I understood before I came 
here, but now it’s been confirmed that 
there are things that, in this job—there is 
information that you have that probably 
you're the only person, plus a few immedi- 
ately around you who have that informa- 
tion. I have to tell you that I am as firm in 
my conviction that the very safety of this 
Nation requires that we go forward with 
the defense spending program as we’ve laid 
it out. The difference in potential and what 
the Soviet Union has built up to in the rate 
at which it is increasing building is going to 
leave us still a number of years before we 
even begin to close the window of vulner- 
ability that has been opened between us 
and the Soviet Union. So, if it will encour- 
age any, though, you might be interested in 
knowing that the bulk of the defense spend 
ing is for manpower, for maintenance, and 
for readiness. And if we eliminated all the 
major weapon programs that are scheduled, 
it would only reduce next year’s deficit by 
$6 billion, and it would at the same time 
send a message to the world that we were 
unilaterally disarming. So, we don’t think 
we're going to do that. 

Now, incidentally, George Washington 
once, when he held this job, was faced with 
the Continental Congress trying to pass a 


bill that would limit the standing army of 


the United States to 5,000. And Washington 


said, “Well, wouldn’t it make more sense if 


we passed a law that said any invader 
would have to limit his force to 3,000?” 
[Laughter] I think either one was as practi- 
cal as the other, but I’m not going to go on 
talking here. I'm sure there must be things 
that maybe you—yes. 


Central America 


Q. Mr. President, some of us just got back 
from El Salvador, where we were told by 
Argentinian citizens that members of their 
army are over with—under CIA aegis and 
funding—in Honduras training anti-Nicara- 
guan individuals to harass the government 
there and the supply lines from Cuba to the 
rebels in El Salvador. I realize that, you 
know, this is pretty touchy stuff, but many 
questions and many reports from the Wash- 
ington Post had mentioned these reports. I 
wonder if you couldn’t give us a little more 
elucidation on what you're doing there. 
And isn’t it involving a much wider war 
when you bring in not only Nicaragua and 
E] Salvador but now Honduras? 

The President. You're right, it’s a very 
touchy subject. I’m going to plead what I 
did in the press conference yesterday. I’m 
going to be making a speech on the whole 
Latin American affair to the Organization 
of American States next week, and there- 
fore I'm going to reserve any comments 
that I might make with regard to our neigh- 
bors to the south until that address. 


Nuclear Powerplants 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. We in central Pennsylvania 
are still feeling the aftereffects of our nucle- 


ar accident on Three Mile Island. On May 


18th the voters of central Pennsylvania will 
have a nonbinding referendum on whether 
to restart the undamaged reactor, even 
while the damaged one has not yet been 
cleaned up. My question, sir, is, do you have 
any feelings for or against these referen- 
dums? Would a decisive vote in either di- 
rection help shape your administration’s 
future policy on nuclear power? And do 
you feel that a damaged reactor should be 
cleaned up before a nondamaged one is 
started again? 

The President. | would only have to say, 
first of all, I do believe in nuclear power, 
and I think the antinuclear forces in this 
country are basing their views on a lack of 
information. I’m not going to say they’re 
ignorant; it’s just that they know so many 
things that aren’t true. But I believe in it, 
and I believe that it is going to be essential 
to this country and to the world to develop 
it. 
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But I must say there, I’m not qualified to 
answer that question. I’d have to look for 
the answer to that to others with regard to 
the damaged reactor and whether there is 
any complication in starting the others, be- 
cause I do believe this: We have a profound 
responsibility that, as we go forward with 
nuclear power, we must do it on the basis 
of every precaution for safety that can pos- 
sibly be taken. 

Q. Mr. President, if I may follow, sir, you 
do not, then, worry about the local referen- 
dum for that? 

The President. Again, I don’t think it’s 
possible in such a referendum. I believe in 
democracy, and I believe in the people’s 
right to vote and have defended it very 
much. But I don’t believe that an issue of 
this kind, that they can have the informa- 
tion that is necessary to make that decision. 


Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Buffalo, New 
York, sir, and I’d like to ask you what do 
you say to—on the economic program 
now—what do you say to the autoworker or 
the steelworker in our area who, 10, 15 
years, and, in some case 18 years seniority, 
who have been told that not only are they 
layed off but they may never have a job 
waiting for them again in the auto plant or 
the steel mills? 

The President. Well, again, I think that 
the plan has to be to go forward to try and 
restore this economy. At the same time, we 
have been doing everything we can to help 
two industries that have really triggered the 
recession—housing and the automobile in- 
dustry. And both of those, I think, have 
been mainly affected by the interest rates, 
because both are installment-buying—you 
might say—industries. 

The interest rates have come down. They 
fluctuate a little bit as we’re beginning to 
bottom out in this recession. I think they’re 
going to come down further in the next 
several months. This has to be the target 
and we're going to work very closely. 

We approve of the level of increasing the 
money supply the Fed is aiming at now. We 
think, in the past, what we’ve had is not a 
level that was either too high or too low, it 
was a rollercoaster. It was either up here or 
down there in past years. In the last 6 
months of 1980, we had the greatest in- 
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crease in the money supply in those last 6 
months that we’ve had in the history of the 
Fed—13 percent. And with that came 21 %- 
percent interest rates and double-digit infla- 
tion for the third year, around 14 percent. 
Now we have inflation down to single digit, 
and the interest rates, as I say, have shown 
that they’re beginning—they’re going to be 
a little volatile here and there, but I think 
they’re coming down. 

At the same time, we have been doing 
everything we can with regard to what we 
think is some unfairness in the foreign com- 
petition that has also affected the auto- 
mobile industry. 

But I think the main point is to get this 
economy back on its feet. Unfortunately, 
unemployment is the last thing that recov- 
ers when you’re coming out of a recession. 
That’s the longest term thing. 

We have extended money now for help 
to those who are unemployed. But, again, as 
I say, it’s concentrated in about 10 States 
where they really have—and those are the 
States—it’s very curious when you look at a 
map. The two States up there in the North- 
west, the lumber States—they are with the 
exceptionally high unemployment. And 
then you go over here to where the auto- 
mobiles and the steel industry and so forth, 
and they are the high. But we’re going to 
do everything we can to ease that situation. 


Screen Actors Guild 


Q. Mr. President, you have spoken often 
and with some great deal of pride about 
your years as president of the Screen Actors 
Guild. It must have had some effect on you 
when the current president of that organi- 
zation sided with the rebels in El Salvador 
and, in fact, handed over a very large check 
to help buy them bandages, as they think 
that money will be used for. It must have 
had some effect on you. 

The President. It sure did. I was very 
proud of the Screen Actors Guild for many 
years. I was in charge of negotiations for 
about two decades there with management 
on a basic Guild contract, and I was presi- 
dent six times. 

At that time, the Screen Actors Guild—I 
know people don’t think actors can have 
that much sense, but they did—the Screen 
Actors Guild was probably the best force for 
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constructive good in the motion picture in- 
dustry of anyone in that industry, and that 
didn’t come from me. Those were words 
that were spoken by management of the 
Guild. But the Guild had a solid rule that it 
did not engage in politics, that our mem- 
bers crossed the spectrum in their own per 
sonal views, and therefore, the Guild would 
not dare to speak politically. So, the Guild 
would not participate in politics, nor would 
we allow politics in the Guild. That has 
been changed under the present adminis- 
tration. 

And being a lifetime member—I guess 
I’m free to speak as a member—I’m very 
disturbed. I thought that we were better off 
under the previous rule. 


Rapid Deployment Force 


Q. Mr. President, what kind of priority do 
you give the RDF, and do you think it pres- 
ently is a viable forcee—the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force? 

The President. The Rapid Deployment 
Force? I think it is. I think it still has a way 
to go, as does all of the military and what 
we're building up. But I think that it, yes, is 
one. And I think—maybe this wasn’t part of 
your question, but maybe you had this in 
mind also. We have been greatly encour 
aged in the last several months with the 
increase in enlistment, but also with the 
increased level, caliber of the person who is 
enlisting and the great increase in reenlist 
ment, particularly of noncommissioned offi- 
cers, which had been a great drain on the 
military previously. There is an esprit dé 
corps now in our military that is 
heartwarming to see. 

I got a letter from a kid on a submarine 
who told me, he said, “We may not be the 
biggest navy in the world anymore, but 
we're the best.” And there’s a lot of that 
feeling out there among the Services. And | 
think we have to do some things to aug- 
ment—I know Karen says I’ve gone beyond 
what I should, but well, there was 
back there that I missed 
then I know I have to go. 


very 


a hand 


way back, and 


Economic Recovery 


Q. Thank you, sir. In our briefing this 
morning, we were told that some of us in 
the press had misinterpreted or miscon- 
strued what you said yesterday in your 


press conference with regard to your opti- 
mism in terms of the economy. You said 
we're going to bottom out of the reces- 
sion 

The President. Yes. 

Q. in the long run. Could you clarify 
that for us now? When do you think we're 
going to find this bottom here and start to 
climb back out 

The President. Well, I’ve been trying to 
avoid a date, because I found out—we did 
talk in terms of spring or early summer and 
then found out that as the stories went on, 
this was just becoming, kind of by common 
usage, as if we were making a statement of 
fact. And we think the danger of building 
that up and then, suddenly, if you pass the 
first day of that particular month and some- 
thing has not happened as yet, it'll be 
viewed as a calamity. So, we think that it’s 
just better to tell you that we believe that 
things are going to improve in the second 
quarter, and we believe we will be on an 
upturn in the latter half of—the last 
quarters of the year 


two 


QY. Do you have a contingency plan if 
things don’t turn around as you expect 
them to? 

The President. A contingency plan? Well, 
to continue, as I say, I think we have the 
program in place. I will say this to you, 
honestly, that the program, of course, de- 
pends on the Congress passing the second 
installment, which is the budget that we 
have up on the Hill as of now. They can 
delay this recovery very much if they do 
not give us the further cuts that we’re 
isking for, and remember, they are cuts in 
the increase in spending. The whole Gov- 
ernment as a whole was increasing at a rate 
of around 17 percent when we took office. 
We have that down now to half of that. And 
we want to get it further and make it more 
practical. 

I have to be a little cautious, because I 
am the original fellow who thinks there’s a 
pony in here somewhere and I’m 


Toxic Wastes 
Q. Mr. President 
The President. Karen says | have to stop. 
Q. one last question. I’m from New 


Jersey and we're kind of concerned about 


toxic chemical dumps. Is there any room in 
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the budgets to come for some more Super 
Fund legislation or some funding from the 
Government to help clean up these dumps 
in New Jersey and other States? 

The President. | wish Dave or Don Regan 
or someone had been here to answer that. I 
can’t recall right now what the situation is. 
We're as concerned as anyone about it and 
certainly recognize the threat in that and 
want to do whatever is required, and will 
do that. But I—they tell me. I know, now 
I’m later than I was for the next appoint- 
ment. 

The Press. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you very much for 
being here 


Note: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. at a 
luncheon which was held for the editors and 
directors in the East Room at the White 
House. 


National Institutes of Health 


Nomination of James B. Wyngaarden To Be 
Director. February 19, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James B. Wyngaarden to 
be Director of the National Institutes of 
Health. He would succeed Donald Sharp 
Fredrickson. 

Since 1967 Dr. Wyngaarden has been 
professor and chairman, department of 
medicine, Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, in Durham, N.C. He was professor and 
chairman, department of medicine, and 
professor of biochemistry, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1965-67. He also served as a 
consultant to the Philadelphia Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital during that same time 
period. He has held other positions with 
Duke University, George Washington Uni- 
versity, National Institutes of Health, and 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Dr. Wyngaarden attended Calvin College 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. (1942-43), Western 
Michigan University (1943-44), and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School (1944- 
48). He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and 
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the Institute of Medicine, National Acade- 
my of Sciences. 

He has five children and resides in 
Durham, N.C. He was born October 19, 
1924, in East Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 14 

The President returned to the White 
House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


February 15 

The President held separate meetings at 
the White House with Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr., and Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar W. Weinberger. Secretary 
Haig reported to the President on his trip 
to Europe and North Africa, and Secretary 
Weinberger reported on his recent trip to 
the Middle East. The President also attend- 
ed a meeting with administration officials to 
discuss foreign policy issues. 

The President also met at the White 
House with Paul A. Volcker, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


February 16 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Maj. Gen. Evan Hultman, president of 
the Reserve Officers Association; 

—Jack Flynt, national commander of the 
American Legion; 

—Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., to discuss 
housing. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 

President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Bernard Vernier-Palliez 





of France, Francisco Fiallos 
Nicaragua, Franklin Baron 
and Moshe Arens of Israel. 

The White House announced that the 
President requested Congress to provide an 
additional $283.3 million in fiscal year 1983 
for the Department of Labor to fund more 
staff for State employment service offices 
This request is an extension of the 
President’s February 1 request to the Con- 
gress for a supplemental appropriation to 
provide an increase in staff for the employ- 
ment service in 1982 over the level that 
could be supported under the continuing 
resolution. Taken together, these two re- 
quests will assure adequate staff to provide 
job-finding assistance to the unemployed 
and to administer the work search require- 
ments for unemployment insurance claim- 
ants. This amended budget request would 
provide a 7,900 increase (from 13,900 to 
21,800) in staff over the level provided in 
the 1983 budget. 


of Dominica, 


February 17 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


February 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the board of directors of 

the National Association of Towns and 
Townships. 

In accordance with Section 411l(c) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C 
2441), the President transmitted to the 
Congress the quarterly report on East-West 
trade covering the second quarter of 1981 
The report discusses U.S. trade relations 
with the Soviet Union, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, and the Eastern European 
countries. 


February 19 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—representatives of Big Brothers/ Big Sis- 
ters; 
—the National Security Council. 
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Navarro of 


Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted February 18 


James P. Hickman, 


of West Virginia, to be United States Mar- 
shal for the Southern District of West Vir- 
ginia for the term of 4 years, vice Charles 
M. Adkins, Jr., term expired. 


Submitted February 19 


John L. Coffey, 


of Wisconsin, to be United States Circuit 


Judge for the Seventh Circuit, vice Thomas 


E. Fairchild, retired. 


William W. Caldwell, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Middle District of Pennsylva- 
nia, vice R. Dixon Herman, retired. 


Glenn E. Mencer, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania, vice Daniel J. Snyder, deceased 

Earl L. Rife, 

of Ohio, to be United States Marshal for the 
Northern District of Ohio for the term of 4 
years, vice Donald J. Kindt, term expired 
Rita M. Lavelle, 

of California, to be an Assistant Adminstra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, vice Marvin B. Durning, resigned. 





Checklist 


of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue 


Reieased February 18 

Statement: 

Establishment of the Presidential Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Feder- 
al Government (read by the President at his 
news conference) 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 18—Continued 


Statement: 


The Nation’s economy (read by the Presi- 


dent at his news conference) 


Fact sheet: 
Presidential Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control in the Federal Government 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John L. Coffey to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Seventh Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William W. Caldwell to be 
United States District Judge for the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania and Glenn E. 


Mencer to be United States District Judge 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania 


Checklist—Continued 


Released February 18—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Earl L. Rife to be United 
States Marshal for the Northern District of 
Ohio 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


Approved February 15 


H.J. Res. 389 / Public Law 97-147 

A joint resolution making an urgent supple- 
mental appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Arms and munitions 
Nuclear weapons reduction—2, 5, 7, 45, 61, 82, 
117, 147, 152 
U.S. inodernization efforts—133, 139, 140 
Army, Department of the, Assistant Army Atta- 
ché in Paris—35 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the. See National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities 
Assassination attempt on President—64 
Association. See other part of title 
Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Austria, Ambassador to U.S.—33 
Auto Workers, United. See United Auto Workers 
Automobile industry—9, 18, 65, 133 
Aviation Administration, Federal. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 
AWACS sale to Saudi Arabia—178 


Bald Eagle, American, Bicentennial Year of the, 
and National Bald Eagle Day. See Bicentennial 
Year of the American Bald Eagle and National 
Bald Eagle Day 

Baltimore, Md., mayor—71 

Bangladesh, nuclear energy 
U.S.—104 

Banks and banking, savings and loans. See Econo- 
my, national 

Barbados, Prime Minister—70 

Belgium 
Foreign Minister—123 
Prime Minister—123 

Bicentennial Year of the American Bald Eagle 
and National Bald Eagle Day—93 

Biomedical and Behavioral Research, President's 
Commission for the Study of Ethical Problems 
in Medicine and. See President’s Commission 
for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medicine 
and Biomedical and Behavioral Research 

Blacks, aid to colleges—152 

Block grants, Federal. See State and local govern- 
ments 

Bloomington, Minn.—144, 147 

Board. See other part of title 

Bolivia, Ambassador to U.S.—123 
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Boy Scouts of America—123 

Brazil, President—176 

Broadcasting to Cuba, Presidential Commission 
on. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba 

Brotherhood Week, National. See National Broth- 
erhood Week 

Budget, Federal 
Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 

57, 130, 132, 164 
Constitutional amendment to balance—57 
Deficit—57, 58, 78, 128, 134, 145, 146, 152, 
159, 163, 164 

Discussions, general—12 
Fiscal year 1983—11, 12, 127, 129, 145, 157 
Rescissions and deferrals—68, 121 
Statistics—163, 164 

Budget Reconciliation Act, Omnibus, of 1981. See 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 

Business and roo anh 
Investment rate—146, 154, 159 
Modernization and expansion—44 
Productivity—163 


CETA. See Comprehensive 
Training Act 
CIA. See Central Intelligence Agency 
Cabinet 
See also specific positions 
Meetings with President—12, 33, 96 
Cabinet Councils 
Commerce and Trade—12 
Economic Affairs—97, 176 
Human Resources—33 
Legal Policy—95 
California 
Disaster—11, 12 
President's visit—11 
U.S. district judge—34, 97 
U.S. marshal—97 
Cameroon, Ambassador to U.S.—33 
Caribbean, administration’s goals—81 
Categorical grants, Federal. See State and local 
governments 
Central Intelligence Agency, Director—21, 105 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S. See U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 
Charitable contributions, President’s—45 
Chase Manhattan Bank—32n. 
Cheese, distribution to disadvantaged persons— 
122 
Chile, U.S. Ambassador—123 
Chinese New Year—73 
Circuit judges, U.S. See U.S. circuit judges 
Civil rights 
See also Human rights 
President's views—20, 37, 40, 42, 81, 159, 161 
Civil Rights, Commission on—124, 155 
Classified information. See Defense and national 
security 
Clean Air Act—8i 
Clemson University football team—96 
Clorox Company—71 


and 
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Coal miners, health and safety—127 
Combined Federal Campaign—17, 28 
Commerce, Department of 
Budget—68, 122 
Deputy Secretary—20 
Economic Development Administration—133 
Energy Department Transition, Project Man- 
ager—20 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion—106, 124 
Secretary—17, 20, 23, 28, 95 
Commerce, international 
Administration’s goals—166 
Free trade principle—7, 166 
Commission. See other part of title 
Committee. See other part of title 
Commodity Credit Corporation. See Agriculture, 
Department of 
Communism--2, 6, 64 
Community Services Administration—133 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs—133, 138 
Comptroller General of the United States. See 
General Accounting Office 
Conference. See other part of title 
Congress 
Administration’s relations—77 
Bipartisan leadership, White House dinner—74 
Members, meetings with President. See Digest 
at end of each issue 
Congressional Pro-Life Caucus—70 
Conrail—133 
Consumer Cooperative Bank, National. See Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank 
Consumers’ Week, National. See National Con- 
sumers’ Week 
Council. See other part of title 
Counties, National Association of. See National 
Association of Counties 
Courts-Martial, Manual for. 
Courts-Martial 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Cuba, Presidential Commission on Broadcasting 
to. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba 
Cuba, terrorism exportation—81 
Cuban and Haitian entrants to U.S.—68 
Cyprus 
Jonflict resolution—88 
President—89 


See Manual for 


Dairy subsidies. See Agriculture and agricultural 
sector 

Defense, Department of 
See also specific military departments 
Assistant Secretary—99 
Assistant to Secretary—20 
Budget—68, 122 
Deputy Secretary—20, 22, 110n. 
El] Salvador, report on U.S. role—175 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—21 
National Security Agency—23 





Defense, Department of—Continued 
Secretary—6, 8, 11, 12, 20, 21, 89, 103, 140 
Under Secretary—22 
U.S. Southern Command, Commander in 

Chief—87 

Defense and national security 

Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 
55, 57, 58, 61, 77, 82, 130, 133, 134, 139, 
152, 157, 164 

CIA Director’s role—21 

Defense spending—45, 147 

Defense Secretary's role—21 

Intelligence information protection—24, 41, 44 
105 

National security adviser’s role—3, 21 

Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 

Presidential directives, approval—34 

Department. See other part of title 

Des Moines, lowa—155n. 

Des Moines Register—178 

Diplomatic missions, chiefs—171 

Disadvantaged persons 
Administration’s goals—78, 128, 137, 145 
Cheese distribution—122 

Disaster declaration, California—12 

District of Columbia—122 

District judges, U.S. See State to which assigned 

Draft registration. See Selective Service System 

Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 


Economic Advisers, Council of—11, 164, 178 
Economic Development Administration. See 
Commerce, Department of 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President's. See 
President’s Economic Policy Advisory Board 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981—131, 139, 
164, 165 
Economic Report of the President—162, 178 
Economy, international 
Administration's goals—166 
Interest rates—7 
Economy, national 
Gross national product—29, 45, 55, 58, 117, 
130, 135, 137, 146, 153, 157, 163 
Inflation—9, 55, 57, 59, 77, 128, 134, 135, 
152, 163, 165, 166, 175 
Interest rates—55, 59, 77, 128, 134, 135, 
149, 152, 163, 165, 166, 176 
Recession—1, 9, 29, 55, 76, 82, 
148, 149, 152, 165, 166, 175 
Recovery program—9, 29, 39, 48, 69, 76, 77, 
79, 90, 113, 116, 130, 131, 134, 137, 152, 153, 
154, 157, 159, 162, 163 
Savings and loans—29, 131, 148, 152 
Education 
President's views—161 
Student loans—132, 136 
Taxation of private institutions. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Budget—1 2: 
Dismantling—78 


128, 135, 
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Education, Department of—Continued 
Institute of Museum Services—122 
Egypt 
Ambassador to U.S.—110n., 171 
Economic progress agreernent—178 
First Foreign Under Secretary—110n. 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—110n. 
President—108, 111, 115 
Relations with U.S.—108, 115 
U.S. Ambassador—110n. 
E] Salvador 
President—176 
U.S. role—175, 176 
Elderly persons. See Aged persons 
Election Commission, Federal. See Federal Elec- 
tion Commission 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 
29, 42, 82, 132, 134, 149, 175 
Domestic—9 
Employment training—176 
International—7 
Productivity, relationship—163 
Statistics—39, 48, 65, 128, 145, 146 
Unemployment insurance benefits—122, 125 
Energy 
See also specific energy sources 
Conservation programs, Federal—123 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—20 
Budget—122 
Deputy Secretary—20 
Dismantling—20, 78 
Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 
Organizational changes—16, 150 
Secretary—20, 103, 104, 156 
Sunset review—156 
Under Secretary—20 
Energy Resources, Commission on the Fiscal Ac- 
countability of the Nation’s. See Fiscal Account- 
ability of the Nation’s Energy Resources, Com- 
mission on the 
Entitlement programs, administration’s goals and 
accomplishments—39, 59, 78, 130, 132, 136, 
137, 152, 158 
Environment 
Administration’s goals—81 
Predator control—88 
President’s views—63 
Environmental Protection Agency—26, 98 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
98, 119, 174, 177 
Equal rights amendment—168 
Ethical Problems in Medicine and Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research, President’s Commis- 
sion for the Study of. See President’s Commis- 
sion for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medi- 
cine and Biomedical and Behavioral Research 
Europe, nuclear weapons reduction—2, 61 
European Community, Commission of the—97 
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European Community Council of Heads of Gov- 
ernment—123 

European Management Forum Symposium—90 

Excise taxes. See Taxation 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Families with Dependent Children, Aid to. See 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

Fascism—2 

Federal Aviation Administration. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. See Justice, De- 
partment of 

Federal Council on the Aging—124 

Federal Election Commission—98, 99 

Federal employees 
See also specific departments and agencies 
Administration’s goals—19 
National security information disclosures, inves- 

tigation—25 

Reduction in force—78, 133 

Federal labor-management relations—16, 33, 85 

Federal Labor Relations Authority, Federal Serv- 
ice Impasses Panel—169 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service—33 

Federal Pay, Advisory Committee on. See Adviso- 
ry Committee on Federal Pay 

Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970—123 

Federal Register—48, 55, 131, 146, 157, 165 

Federal Republic of Germany. See Germany, 
Federal Republic of 

Federal Reserve System—15, 44, 129, 165, 176 

Federal spending. See Budget, Federal 

Federal surplus lands and properties—138 

Federal Trade Commission—177 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes—69 

Fiji, U.S. Ambassador—87, 99, 177 

Finland, President—93 

Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s Energy Re- 
sources, Commission on the—66, 71 

Florida 
Crime—89 
US. district judge—34, 97 
U.S. marshals—34, 70, 97 

Food and Nutrition Service. See Agriculture, De- 
partment of 

Food stamps—79, 80, 129, 132, 136, 141, 150, 
152, 153, 158 

Foreign assistance, U.S. goals—82 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, President’s. 
See President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board 

Foreign policy 
Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 

81 

Discussions with advisers—11 
Secretary of State’s role—21 

France, President—97 

GNP. See Economy, national 

Gas, natural. See Natural gas 

General Accounting Office, Comptroller General 
of the United States—31 
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Georgia 
Governor—125 
U.S. marshal—34, 98 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor—4, 6, 11, 177 
Foreign Minister—6 
Minister of State—7 
Polish relations—7 
U.S. relations—5, 7 
Grants, Federal. See State and local governments 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greece, Ambassador to U.S.—123 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Guyana 
Ambassador to U.S.—123 
U.S. Ambassador—123 


Haitian and Cuban entrants to U.S.—68 

Handicapped persons, administration’s goals—153 

Hawaii, U.S. district judge—177, 178 

Head Start—152 

Health, National Institutes of. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 

Health, President’s—85 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—68 
Public Health Service, NIH—79, 152 
Secretary—33, 68, 95, 107 

Health and medical care 
Coal miners—127 
Medicaid—79, 80, 132, 136, 141, 150, 153, 158 
Medicare—79, 80 

Heart Month, American. See American Heart 
Month 

Helsinki Final Act—6 

Hockey League All-Star Teams, National. See Na- 
tional Hockey League All-Star Teams 

Honduras 
President’s inauguration, U.S. delegation—87 
U.S. Ambassador—87 

Hoover Institution on War, 
Peace—33 

Hostages, Americans in Iran—74 

Housing, President's Commission on. See 
President’s Commission on Housing 

Housing industry—9, 176 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 


Revolution, and 


of 
Budget—122 
Secretary—33, 69, 95 
Human rights 
See also Civil rights 
E] Salvador—176 
Humanities, National Foundation on the Arts and 
the. See National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities 


Illinois 
Governor—158 
U.S. marshal—124, 125 
Inauguration of Ronald Reagan 
Anniversary dinner—54 
Satellite Inaugural Balls Book—69 





Independent Television Stations, Association of— 
83 


Indiana 
Governor—156, 157 
Legislature—156, 178 
President’s visit—156 

Indianapolis, Ind.—160n. 

Industry. See Business and industry 

Inflation. See Economy, national 

Information Collection Budget. See Paperwork 
reduction 

Institute. See other part of title 

Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on. 
See President’s Council on Integrity and Effi- 
ciency 

Intelligence information. See Defense and nation- 
al security 

Inter-American Development Bank—4, 98 

Interest rates. See Economy, international; Econ- 
omy, national 

Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—20 
Budget—122 
Secretary—20, 63, 67, 71, 95 
Under Secretary—20 

Intermediate Range Nuclear 
tions—2, 11, 36, 98, 117 

Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters—176 

International Communication Agency, U.S. See 
U.S. International Communication Agency 

International Development, Agency for. See U.S. 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency 

International development assistance programs— 
121 

International Olympic Committee—97 

International security assistance programs—68, 
122 

International Trade Commission, U.S. See U.S. In- 
ternational Trade Commission 

Interstate Commerce Commission—99 

Iowa 
Governor—151 
Legislature—151, 178 
President's visit—151 

Iran, freed American 
Americans in Iran 

Israel 
Ambassador to U.S.—97 
Palestinian autonomy issue—40 
Peace accord with Egypt. See Middle East 

Italy 
Ambassador to U.S.—123 
Antiterrorist cooperation with U.S.—35 
President—91 


Force Negotia- 


hostages. See Hostages, 


Japan 
Minister of International Trade and Industry— 
69 
U.S. Ambassador—35n., 69 
Jaycee Week, National. See National Jaycee Week 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—68, 89, 95, 105 
Budget—122 
Drug Enforcement Administration—65 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—23 
U.S. marshals. See State to which assigned 


Kiribati, U.S. Ambassador—87, 99 


Labor, Department of 
Budget—122, 127 
Mine Safety and Health Administration—127 
Secretary—95 

Labor leaders, meeting with President—123 

Labor-management relations, Federal. See Feder- 
al labor-management relations 

Labor Relations Authority, Federal. See Federal 
Labor Relations Authority 

Labor Relations Board, National. See 
Labor Relations Board 

Law enforcement and crime 
Administration’s goals—81, 84 
Florida—89 

Law of the Sea, Third United Nations Conference 
on the. See Third United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea 

Legal Equity for Women, Task Force on—8l, 
168 

Legal Services Corporation—69 

Lesotho, U.S. Ambassador—35, 98, 177 

Libya, terrorism exportation—81 

Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee—97 

Los Angeles Times—56 

Louisiana, Governor—33 


Maldives, U.S. Ambassador—123 

Management and Budget, Office of 
Associate Directors—20, 124 
Deputy Director—20, 66 
Director—11, 62, 96, 100, 149 
Paperwork reduction efforts—117 

Manual for Courts-Martial—50 

Maritime Administration. See Transportation, De- 
partment of 

Marshals, U.S. See State to which assigned 

Mauritius, Ambassador to U.S.—123 

Mediation Board, National. See National Media- 
tion Board 

Mediation and Conciliation Service, Federal. See 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 

Medicaid. See Health and medical care 

Medicare. See Health and medical care 

Medicine and Biomedical and Behavioral Re- 
search, President’s Commission for the Study of 
Ethical Problems in. See President’s Commis- 
sion for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medi- 
cine and Biomedical and Behavioral Research 

Merit Systems Protection Board—99 

Middle East 
Egyptian peace efforts—112, 116 
Israeli-Egyptian peace accord—108, 112, 116 
U.S. peace efforts—40, 108, 112, 116 


National 
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Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Military Manpower Task Force, Presidential. See 
Presidential Military Manpower Task Force 

Mine Safety and Health Administration. See 
Labor, Department of 

Minnesota 
Governor—144 
President's visit—144, 147 

Minorities, administration’s goals and accomplish- 
ments—152, 153 

Minority Business Ownership, Advisory Commit- 
tee on Small and. See Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership 

Monetary policy, President’s views—130, 165 

Motion pictures, President’s views—85 

Museum Services, Institute of. See Education, De- 
partment of 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NBC. See National Broadcasting Company 

National Advisory Council on Adult Education— 
38 

National Afro-American (Black) History Month— 
74 

National Association of Counties—176, 178 

National Broadcasting Company—lIn. 

National Brotherhood Week—168 

National Commission on Social Security Reform— 
59, 100 

National Conference of Republican Mayors and 
Local Elected Officials—97 

National Conference of State Legislatures—33, 34 

National Consumer Cooperative Bank—133 

National Consumers’ Week—66 

National Day of Prayer—173 

National Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities—99 

National Hockey League All-Star Teams—142 

National Institutes of Health. See Health 
Human Services, Department of 

National Jaycee Week—36 

National Labor Relations Board—124 

National Mediation Board—110, 124 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion. See Commerce, Department of 

National Poison Prevention Week—121 

National Prayer Breakfast—114 

National Press Club—169 

National Productivity Advisory Committee—4, 11 

National Religious Broadcasters—160 

National Science Foundation—101, 124 

National Scleroderma Week—120 

National security. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

National Security Agency. See Defense, Depart- 
ment of 

National Security Council—11, 21, 24, 69, 70, 87, 
97, 105, 123, 176 

National Transportation Safety Board—70 

National Urban League—97 

Natural gas, deregulation—33 

Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program—103 


and 
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Navy, Department of the—103 
New Jersey 
Governor—154 
U.S. marshal—70, 98 
New Mexico 
U.S. attorney—177, 178 
U.S. marshal—34, 98 
New Year’s Day—1 
New York City Partnership—27, 34 
News media, national security information disclo- 
sures—24, 45 
Nicaragua, U.S. Ambassador—26, 98 
1981 Presidential Inaugural Committee—69 
Nonaligned countries, communique of September 
1981—97 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Allied Land Forces Southern Europe, Logistics 
and Administration, Deputy Chief of Staff— 
35, 91, 100, 114, 123 
Meetings—6, 177 
Members’ commitment—5, 91 
Polish situation, response—5 
Spain, accession—83 
Summit—97 
U.S. Permanent Representative—12 
Nuclear energy 
Bangladesh-U.S. agreement—104 
Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 
Nuclear Force Negotiations, Intermediate Range. 
See Intermediate Range Nuclear Force Negoti- 
ations 
Nuclear Propulsion Program, Naval. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—104 
Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 


Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Office. See other part of title 

Oil—77, 165 

Older persons. See Aged persons 

Olympic Committee, International. See Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee 

Olympic Organizing Committee, Los Angeles. 
See Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981— 
132, 164 


Palestinian autonomy issue—40, 116 
Paperwork reduction—117, 125 
Pennsylvania, U.S. attorneys—177, 178 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development 

tion—122 
Peoria, Ill., mayor—100 
Peru 

Ambassador to U.S.—125 

U.S. agricultural assistance—125 
Philippines, U.S. Ambassador—98, 177 
Phoenix, Ariz., mayor—71, 97, 100 
Physical fitness and sports—107 


Corpora- 





Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on. See President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
ana Sports 

Poison Prevention Week, National. See National 
Poison Prevention Week 

Poland 
Internal situation—2, 4, 6, 11, 12, 40, 46, 81, 

91, 108 
U.S. pharmaceutical drug relief program—69 

Policy Development, Office of—20, 43 

Poor. See Disadvantaged persons 

Postal Rate Commission—26, 99, 110, 124 

Postal Service, U.S. See U.S. Postal Service 


Prayer, National Day of. See National Day of 


Prayer 

Prayer Breakfast, National. See National Prayer 
Breakfast 

Presidency, President’s views—64, 85 

Presidential Agricultural Task Force—123, 125 

Presidential Commission on Broadcasting to 
Cuba—38 

Presidential Inaugural Committee, 1981. See 
1981 Presidential Inaugural Committee 

Presidential Military Manpower Task Force—8 

Presidential Task Force on Regulatory Relief— 
48, 55, 117, 125, 146 

President’s Commission on Housing—25 

President’s Commission for the Study of Ethical 
Problems in Medicine and Biomedical and Be- 
havioral Research—68, 73 

President’s Commission on White House Fellow- 
ships—33 

President’s Council on Integrity and Efficiency— 
77, 133, 146 

President’s Council 
Sports—107, 123 

President’s Economic Policy Advisory Board— 
118 

President’s Foreign 
Board—3, 33, 43, 118 

President’s Task Force on Private Sector Initia- 
tives—30, 60, 80, 161 

Press Club, National. See National Press Club 

Private sector. See Voluntarism 

Productivity. See Business and industry 

Project HOPE—69 

Pro-Life Caucus, Congressional. See Congression- 
al Pro-Life Caucus 

Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission on 
See U.S. Advisory Commission on Public Diplo- 
macy 

Public Health Service. See Health and Human 
Services, Department of 

Puerto Rico 
Commissioner—33 
Governor—33 
Statehood support—19 


on Physical Fitness and 


Intellizence Advisory 


Railway Association, U.S. See U.S. Railway Associ- 
ation 

Railroad Safety Act of 1970, Federal. See Federal 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970 
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Reagan Administration Executive Forum—47, 70 
Recession. See Economy, national 
Regulatory reform 
Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 
77, 87, 131, 146, 154, 157, 159, 165 
Auto industry—18 
Past neglect—163 
Small business. See Small business 
Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on. See 
Presidential Task Force on Regulatory Relief 
Religious Broadcasters, National. See National Re- 
ligious Broadcasters 
Republican Mayors and Local Elected Officials, 
National Conference of. See National Confer- 
ence of Republican Mayors and Local Elected 
Officials 
Republican National Committee—48ftn. 


Salvation Army—176 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, mayor—33 

Saudi Arabia, AWACS sale—178 

Savings and loans. See Economy, national 

Science Foundation, National. See National Sci- 
ence Foundation 

Science and Technology Policy, Office of, Direc- 
tor—20 

Scleroderma Week, National. See National Sclero- 
derma Week 

Securities Investor Protection Corporation—101, 
124, 156, 177 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Selective Service System—8, 12, 61 

Senate Youth Program—123 

Senior Executive Service—17 

Sierra Leone, Ambassador to U.S.—33 

Silver Buffalo Award—123 

Small business 
Owner-operators—96 
Regulatory relief—116, 125 

Small Business Administration—113, 119, 122 

Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on. See Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership 

Social programs. See Entitlement programs 

Social Security Reform, National Commission on 
See National Commission on Social Security 
Reform 

Social security system, administration’s goals— 
136 

Solidarity Day—46, 81 

Somalia, President—12 

South Dakota, U.S. marshal—34, 98 

Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 

Spain, NATO accession—83 

Speaker of the House of Representatives—37, 49, 
83n., 88, 128, 129 

Special Situation Group—11 

Sri Lanka, U.S. Ambassador—123 

State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See country to which assigned 
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State, Department of—Continued 
Assistant Secretaries—7, 10, 23, 87, 98 
Budget—68, 122 
Deputy Secretary—3, 10, 11, 12, 22, 69, 70, 88, 
98, 100 
Intermediate Range Nuclear Force Negotia- 
tions, representative—36 
Secretary—6, 7, 11, 21, 40, 69, 83, 88, 89, 95, 
104, 108, 110n. 
Special Advisor to Secretary—177 
Under Secretaries—10, 98, 176 
U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs—98 
State Legislatures, National Conference of. See 
National Conference of State Legislatures 
State and local governments 
Federal grants—56, 79, 133, 141, 153, 158 
Federalism—43, 55, 57, 77, 80, 84, 100, 122- 
125, 141, 147, 148, 152, 157, 158, 163, 176, 
178 
Officials, meetings with President—69, 122 
State of the Union—76, 96, 100 
Steel industry—44, 65 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START)—5 
Student Loan Marketing Association—101 
Student loans. See Education 
Study. See other part of title 
Sudan, U.S. interests—109 
Supreme Court of the United States—169 
Surplus lands and properties, Federal. See Feder- 
al surplus lands and properties 
Synthetic fuels—150 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation, U.S. See U.S. Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation 


Task Force. See other part of title 
Tax Act, Economic Recovery, of 1981. See Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
Taxation 
Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 
29, 39, 55, 58, 59, 76, 77, 84, 127, 130, 131, 
134, 139, 145, 146, 148, 152, 157, 164, 165 
Excise taxes—80, 159, 164 
Private educational institutions—20, 33, 37, 40, 
70 
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